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Is Forgiveness a Failure? 


m, ID Mr. Malcolm Salaman, in his play, ‘‘ A Modern 
“sm Eve,” intend to prove that it is never wise to forgive 
&@ Woman ? 

Certain speeches put into the mouth of one of the 
characters at the end of the play would lead us to 
suppose he did, but one would prefer to hope not. 
The piece, in my opinion, is so witty, so lifelike, and it 
kept the audience so completely interested all through 
a hot afternoon, that it seems only reasonable to 
believe that so excellent a critic of life, and so keen an observer of 
life, if he had had a theory to prove would have proved it more 
conclusively. 

A theorist, too, might have been expected to take as the 
exponents of his theory, a woman who might have been lovable 
if she had not been unfaithful, and a man whose forgiveness 
would have been generous and complete ; but Mr. Salaman has 
taken types which were hopeless from the first. His husband 
and wife must have parted in the end, had there been no technical 
sin, no formal forgiveness ; nor no second lover to come forward 
just at the dangerous moment. 

Vivian Hereford was not a good woman ; but then she would 
not have been a good woman if she had remained true to her 
husband.. She did not leave him through passion. She was 
incapable of passion—or even of affection; she had a con- 
stitutional dislike of vice, of one kind. She left her husband 
because she was shallow, selfish, and egotistical ; and if she had 
remained with him she would still have been shallow, selfish, 
and egotistical. Selfishness and egotism are also vices, and have 
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probably wrecked more homes than unfaithfulness. Men make 
most of their mistakes in love and marriage by ignoring this—by 
ruling that a woman has only two virtues—beauty and purity. 
Given these, nothing else matters; without these, nothing else 
counts. 

It is quite possible that Vivian Hereford’s vices might have 
induced her to remain with her husband; that her shallowness 
might have taken the form of rigid conventional adherence to 
the outward forms of morality, rather than the stereotyped con- 
ventional rebellion against them; but she would not have been a 
lovable woman any the more for that. We ure told quite 
plainly that she left her lover instantly on discovering that he 
was not the exalted Platonic friend she had wished him to be. 
That was well—well and good ; the best thing we hear about her— 
but can any one suppose for a moment, that had the disilluson- 
ment taken place even earlier, when the elopement was only 
proposed let us say, instead of when it had taken place, so that 
the husband had never even known it had been contemplated, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Hereford would have ‘lived happy ever 
after” ? 

.And the husband was nearly as much to blame as the wife. 
Eardly Hereford was loving end faithful; but a man may be 
loving and faithful and yet exceedingly tedious. I don’t want to 
be: unfairly emphatic on the woman’s side; but doesn’t every 
man know that a woman may be absolutely loving and faithful 
and yet insufferably tedious. A love that expresses itself in 
gloom and silent reproach is not likely to win love in return. 
‘The hackneyed phrase, ‘‘ { want to live my own life’’ very often 
only means “‘I want to have a good time,” to feel alive and 
happy. We all want to have a good time, whether we own it or 
not, and a woman can never really enjoy herself alone. Hardly 
Hereford did not actually prevent his wife from having a good 
time, but he sternly refused to have a good time with her; 
he had forgiven. her, and he expected her to remember it. 
He told us that he was absorbed in business only that he 
might provide his wife with luxuries. That was the form 
his selfishness took; he wished to please his wife in his own 
way. If we want to please others it must be in their way, not 
our own. We are not told that the wife was. at all fond of 
luxuries or extravagance ; had she not owned contentedly, even 
triumphantly, that her pretty gown was last year’s? If he had 
been a little frivolous for her sake she would have liked that 
much better than the prospect of diamonds when she was fifty. 
A young childless woman doesn’t realise, and doesn’t want to 
realise, that she ever will be fifty, even though she should then 
have diamonds—the present is everything. 
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I noticed an engaged girl at a very frivolous and very delight- 
ful water picm: the other day, exceedingly happy because her 
lover was in atvendance. “I thought you told ‘me Teddy never 
ought to leave his work on Thursdays,” some one said to her! 
“*T know he shouldn’t ; but he sometimes does what he shouldn’t 
when I want him to very much,” the girl answered, with a 
sort of quiet content, that showed this one day’s frolic in her 
lover’s company much more ensured his hold on her love than 
the general prospect of a hundred-guinea sideboard some seven- 
teen years later.- Hardly Hereford, with his absorption in his 
business, his conventionality, his lack of friendliness, his cold, 
grudged, vindictive forgiveness, was the sort of man likely to lose 
the love even of a good woman. 

And then he went about with a grievance. Can any woman be 
expected to live happily with a husband and a grievance? For that 
matter, could any man live happily with a wife and a grievance? 
A grievance can do more to make a home intolerable than smoky 
chimneys. And this home had other drawbacks in addition to 


the grievance, in the shape of an indiscreet mother and an inter- » 


fering friend. The mother constantly sympathising more with 
her son-in-law than will her daughter, constantly harping on his 
virtues, constantly reminding her daughter how ‘‘ generously”’ her 
husband had forgiven her, was an unhealthy element in the 
house. I am pretty sure that if any wife ever found her 
husband’s mother constantly wearying him with her praises, and 
pointing out that she was a saint, and too good for him, she 
would protest against the practice as the surest means of under- 
mining the man’s love. 

And worse even than the mother was the interfering friend, 
who apparently tried to cheer the moody husband by sneers at 
women in general, and to strengthen his faith in his wife by hinting 
that she is insincere even in her anger, and who prevented a meet- 
ing between the two at the one moment when it would have 
been possible for them to arrive at an understanding. Soft sub- 
stances can be made one at any time, hard metals only when 
both are at white heat; and in this one moment of white heat, 
though it was the heat of rage rather than of passion, it was just 
possible that this husband and wife might have become one 
had not that friend from India kept them apart. It was he who 
spoke the theory that forgiveness of a wife-is a foolish mistake, 
and he certainly did his best to make evidence to prove it. 

I am not discussing whether his theory is sound or not; the 
subject is too big for me. I remember when first I came to 
London, very raw and very frightened, and very much impressed 
with everything, hearing the question discussed at a supper party. 
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At first I was naturally horrified that people in this wonderful 
London should talk of wicked wives and forg: veness and such 
awful things at a party ; but presently I saw it was all right, and 
distinctly educational, so I listened and watched, and I saw that 
all the best-looking, cleverest, and most companionable among 
the men—the men who naturally had least to fear, in fact—were 
on the side of forgiveness; and all the dull, uninteresting men, 
who had contributed least to the pleasure of the evening, were 
against it. And the same with the women in regard to forgiving 
husbands. I am not sure but what I have gone on seeing the 
same thing ever since. It is only the best men and the best 
women who have the genius to forgive; and what is equally im- 
portant, it is only the best men and women who have the genius 
to be forgiven. Mr. Salaman’s play was brilliantly written and 
admirably acted ; but in telling us this story of a man in whose 
hands forgiveness became more bitter than resentment, and a 
women so ignoble that the particular sin for which she was for- 
given was by no means the most unlovable of her faults, he 
may have inclined some of us to the belief that incompatibility 
of temper is sufficient ground for divorce, but he surely has 
not proved that forgiveness is folly. 
V. 





Drunkenness on the Stage. 





> T is always exceedingly difficult to play the drunkard’s 
part on the stage, the actor being torn in two by the 
desire of being true to life on the one hand, and the 
fear of repelling the audience on the other. As a 
matter of fact, what a grim sight it is, this unre- 
strained degradation, this passing idiotcy—as if the 
man were beating himself with his own stick! There 
is, of course, a humorous side to such want of self- 
respect, such mutilation of the mother tongue, such gestures, 
gaucheries, tumbles, and all the innumerable insanities of 
drunkenness ; but the comedy of it is so heartrending, that even 


by laughing heartily you can often barely manage to save the 
situation at all. 
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Hearing Schneider, the famous leading lady of Meilhac and 

Halévy, stuttering out between two hiccoughs : 

‘Je suis un peu grise,chut! . . . . 

‘‘Faut pas qu’onledise . . . .” 
watching her showing off her uncertain gait a" stupefied expres- 
sion all up and down the stage, you fell to thinking of the exits 
from those night restaurants in the time of the carnival, when 
all the pharmacies are shut up, and nowhere can you get the least 
drop of sal volatile for love or money. 

As if to accentuate the contrast, Dupuis used, on the same 
stage, in “‘ Les Millions de Gladiator,” to play to perfection that 
airy intoxication that follows on a good dinner, where one has 
taken a sowpcon more than was absolutely necessary to quench 
one’s thirst: how that easily moved young Isidore with his sob- 
bing outbursts, the flexibility of his ideas, his quiet contempt of 
life, gave proofs of hidden healthy generous qualities to the de- 
velopment of which he had just done violence. 

And the drunkenness of Bressant in ‘‘ The Barber of Seville,” 
can you remember it? What distinction, what kindly humour, 
what respect for truth and propriety ! 

Marie Laurént herself, before playing the ‘‘ Voleuse d’ Enfants,” 
had in the “ Chevaliers du Brouillard’’ a whole act of wild, 
merry, self-asserting intoxication to go’ through; only she 
happened to be portraying a young scoundrel adorned with every 
possible vice, and the disguise facilitated the daring originality of 
the part considerably for her. But to play in Paris, before a 
French audience and at a time when the modern operetta had 
not succeeded in rendering us proof against any shock, to play 
the part of a woman recklessly drunk was a difficult, risky thing 
to do. The actress hesitated long before undertaking such a 
part ; then, once her mind made up, she resolved to save the 
creation from contempt by pushing it to that horrible extreme of 
realism which becomes sheer art by force of exactitude, con- 
scientiousness, and emotion. 

Her first idea was to go to London and study the stupe- 
fying effects of gin in the slums of the mighty city; but not 
having time enough for that she contented herself with watching 
the people of Paris all around her, who, if they have not gin, 
have that terrible vermouth, so harmful and obnoxious; and then, 
absinthe, bitters, a whole variety of dangerous falsifications, 
mingling their poisonous colours together behind the misty plate 
glass windows of the public house. 

In the suburban boulevards, as early as the dawn, you 
should see the workmen as they go to their work clamouring 
up against the scarcely opened shutters of the inns, and absorb- 
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ing, as a corrective to the cold dismal air of the Parisian morning, 
a large glass of pale brandy, which they call their ‘“‘ drop.” 
And, what a drop! If one by chance falls on to the zinc counter it 
makes a blue, violet corroding mark there, as in the falling of a 
lighted match. Imagine such a drop falling into a poor empty 
stomach. ‘Oh! it wakes one up,” they plead! Alas! it besots, 
stupefies one considerably more; and in very little time, London 
will not be able to give any more points to Paris in the matter of 
drunkenness. 

Often, when she left the theatre, Marie Laurent, accompanied 
by her husband, followed for hours some wretched intoxicated 
man who rolled on, knocking up against the wall as he went, 
gesticulating, haranguing closed doors, telling aloud his dream— 
his incoherent dream—now animated, now sad. She studied 
minutely this collapse of will, dragging the body after it in every 
sense, conquering it, enervating it, propping it up at last 
against some landmark or letting it sink down by the edge of 
the pavement, stupid, sickly, with a smile tortured with 
fatigue and suffering. Each day the artist noticed some new 
feature, some fresh trick ; but as she gradually forsook the con- 
ventional for the real rendering she became appalled at the horror 
of the task. ‘It is impossible,” she would say to herself; ‘‘ no 
audience would sit it out.”’ 

Therefore a terrible dread, such as she had never felt before, 
nearly overwhelmed her on the first night of the ‘‘ Voleuse 
d’Enfants,” when she came on inthe third act. She entered at 
the very back of the stage, by a platform with a descent of 
several steps. Her dread increased at the sight and thought of 
this difficult and characteristic descent which she intended to 
effect in an absolutely realistic style. Marvellously and fearfully 
clad in the most hideous rags, pitiable in her outcast, weary 
appearance, by supporting herself, by reeling, by clutching at 
herself, she arrived at the foot of the stairs without the least 
show of emotion on the part of the audience. This icy indiffer- 
ence troubled the actress. She had reckoned that directly she 
made her appearance the house would be moved either to 
enthusiasm or disgust,.and would show it accordingly. Nothing 
of the sort. Stupefaction dominated every other emotion. 
Expectant quiet waiting. Oh! how long those six steps seemed 
to her. “I might have walked ten times across from the 
Madeleine to the Bastille,’ she said afterwards, ‘‘and I shouldn't 
have felt nearly as tired as I did when I got to the last of those 
awful steps.” 

Those indeed are agonizing moments for the actor when he 
sees all those countless heads inclined towards him, those count- 
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less eyes in which the only expression he can read is one of 
expectancy—of greedy, ill-restrained curiosity. 

But when she drew near the footlights; when the audience 
found itself face to face with this appalling picture of drunken- 
ness, this drawn countenance convulsed.with hideous internal 
burning, these large eyes with flames darting across them, the 
black hair all plastered, sticky with mud or water—when all at 
once the public grasped that this mass of tatters was living, 
suffering especially too, and that it was not a mere ignoble drunken 
creature before it, but some poor damned soul forgotten by 
Dante, carrying its own hell within its heart, then was that 
stolid public moved to wondrous pity and enthusiasm, and 
rewarded the gallant actress by loud and prolonged applause. 

ALPHONSE DAUDET. 





gat, fashioned institution. This is not merely the English- 
fe, man’s view, born of insular prejudice; the Parisians 
~ themselves, loyal as they are to everything connected 
with their beautiful city, break out at intervals in com- 
plaints against the hardy faults in their theatrica] 
system. Artistically no doubt the French theatre can 
give our own points. However the “ stars” on either 
side of the Channel may compare, there can be no 
question that the rank and file of the dramatic profession in 
France are far above the rank and file in England. It has 
become a platitude to. say that the French are born actors and 
actresses; but truth will out, even in a platitude, to parody a say- 
ing of a learned judge. ‘Whatever their faults the players manage 
to put life and movement into everything they do; and to be 
saved from tedious dulness is something to be thankful for. 

But it is in more material matters that the French theatres 
fall away. The Englishman, during the early days of his 
residence in Paris, misses the comfort and consideration he is 
accustomed to at home. The seating accommodation and general 
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arrangements are good enough when one gets inside; but it is in 
the getting there that so much of the trouble lies. No effort 
seems to be spared to make the visitor feel that a privilege is 
being conferred upon him. If he wishes to take a seat before- 
hand to avoid crushing and disappointment he is made to pay for 
the advantage. The absurd and antiquated booking fees: still 
flourish, and anything from ten to thirty per cent. additional 
charge is levied on advance tickets. The managerial vagaries 
do not, however, stop here. Before one reaches one’s seat 
there are the ouvreuses to be reckoned with—the sour-visaged, 
sour-tempered women, decked out in mob caps and coloured 
ribbons who guard the inner doors and levy blackmail on all 
comers. In theory these women are cloak-room attendants ; in 
practice they are beggars, who are in the position of being able to 
almost compelalms. Their posts are farmed out to them by the 
management, and, like the publicans of old, they levy taxes to 
what extent they can. Having passed the ticket inspectors who 
sit at the odd-looking shut-in counter in the entrance lobby, and 
reached the corridor, you are confronted by one of these women, 
who officiously shows you to the door, demands your hat and 
coat, and retorts angrily if refused. The present writer has even 
had one of these harpies seize his gloves to hold in pledge for a 
pourbotre on his exit. If, after a heated argument, you insist on 
keeping all your belongings, the woman will ask you plainly and 
unblushingly for money. You ask her what service she has 
rendered to entitle her to payment, and her evasive reply is that 
everybody gives something. There are of course the two 
alternatives open to you, either to fall in with the custom with a 
good grace, or to stubbornly refuse to give, in which case 
you will eventually win—in a way. But your victory will be 
such that you will wish you had never fought the battle. If you 
have merely bought your ticket on entering, and have not a 
numbered place, you will be put in one of those seats specially 
reserved for obdurate clients—a seat well up in the corner, 
behind a pillar if possible; at any rate, in a position where a 
view of the stage is difficult, and where you will spend a miserable 
evening. It is no use remonstrating. Should you see a better 
seat which is not let and move into it, the woman will be down 
on you, falsify her check-sheet under your very eyes, and then 
show it you in proof that the seat is taken. An appeal to the 
manager may, perhaps, be successful after a long time; but an 
argument with a Frenchman is too exhausting to be lightly 
undertaken, and you are probably by this time wearied of the 
struggle. If, on the other hand, you have a numbered seat to 
which you are entitled, you will reach it in the end, whether you 
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tip or not. But the end is often a weary way off. The owvreuses 
are careful to keep all the doors leading into the house locked, 
and if you will not cross their palms they will take care that you 
experience as much delay and annoyance as it is in their power 
to cause, and that is a great deal. They will treat you with 
indignity, and do their best to hold you up to the contempt of 
everyone in the neighbourhood. The contest is altogether too 
unequal, and from all points of view it is far better to accept 
the inevitable and hand over your half.franc at once without 
demur. 

Another conspicuous blot on the French theatres is the claque. 
Originated by individual actors or actresses who wished to be 
singled out for applause, it has now grown to an institution 
directly controlled by the management. There is a chisf of the 
claque, who is paid to attend nightly and lead the applause, and 
he is surrounded by a dozen or a score of men who in some 
instances are admitted to the theatre free, sometimes at half 
price, in consideration of their services. 

The system is an utterly bad one, for not only is it artificial, 
but its artificiality is always apparent. To hear strictly localised 
tumultuous applause when the rest of the audience is apathetic, 
is to appreciate its lack of genuineness. The practice, too, has 
gradually encouraged the audience to leave their approval to be 
expressed vicariously, and the mechanical effect of this ‘‘ autho- 
rised ’’ applause is very disturbing to the audience, and one would 
have thought it would be to the actors themselves. 

The absence of the orchestra except in the opera houses is 
another peculiarity of the French theatres, and one to which 
English people do not take kindly, as the experiment at the 
Avenue Theatre showed. But when theatrical managers provide 
their patrons with such fine foyers as they do at the principal 
houses in Paris, the inducement to leave the house between the 
acts is a fair set-off against the lack of orchestral interludes. 
The foyers and the frequently accompanying balconies are 
featares of the French theatres which London managers might 
more freely imitate. But the absence of the orchestra affords an 
opportunity for the introduction of another curiously objection- 
able practice. With us the cessation of the music gives preli- 
minary warning of the rise of the curtain, but in Paris there is 
nothing to mark the end of the interval. This is accordingly 
signalled to the audience by a loud banging on the stage, followed 
by three separate distinct thumps, with the last of which the cur- 
tain rises. This, however, while it is ugly is effective, and is 
not intolerable. 

It has been said already that the Parisians themselves periodi- 
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cally cry out against many of the strange and irksome customs 
prevailing in their theatres. But familiarity breeds apathy if not 
contentment, and Frenchmen are so accustomed to restrictions, 
red tape, and general interference with liberty of action, in spite 
of their revolutions and cultivated democratic spirit that they 
protest but feebly and half heartedly. The first sign of reform 
has however set in, thanks to Sarah Bernhardt, who has not 
travelled the world for nothing. When Madame Bernhardt took 
over the Renaissance Theatre about a year ago she inaugurated 
a new régime. She abolished booking fees, cloak-room fees (and 
with them the terrors of the harpies), and theclaque. It is but a 
step—one theatre out of so many—but the step was boldly taken, 
and it has been so applauded by the Press and by the public that 
it is probably the forerunner of a reorganisation of theatrical 
management. 
WINTON THORPE. 
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Maurice: The Teetotaler. 
A Puay. 





By NORA VYNNE. 





[All Rights Reserved.] 





CHARACTERS : 
Tom BRENTLY ‘ ‘ A Dramatic Critic. 
MAURICE ‘ ° ' A Very Young Journalist. 
KATE RosE . ‘ ‘ An Artist. 


(The scene is in Brently’s lodgings at Marlow. They are smali 
but comfortable—and untidy. A girl’s cloak hangs over the back 
of achair. A big fire is burning. Whiskey and glasses are on the 
table; a kettle on the fire. At intervals, while he speaks, Brently 
is lighting a little black pipe, and mizing himself hot whiskey and 
water.) 

Brently ; I should like to know what is the good of leaving 
town and coming here for a holiday when one has to watch a 
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comedy all the while. And a comedy that shows such an irrita- 
ting tendency every now and then to develop into a tragedy. 
And a comedy where the characters act so very badly. I must 
say my cousin Kate is acting exceedingly badly. She seems a 
very trying girl to be in love with. I don’t think I could do it 
myself, much as I like her. I wonder Maurice can. Certainly he 
seems to do it rather badly. He is a picturesque lover, but not 
effective. Kate is a girl who needs a little bullying. She thinks 
he “‘ puts on side” and can’t let him alone for it. She thought 
it wes ‘‘ side”’ the other evening when he wouldn’t take claret— 
and went into an agony of remorse to me when she found it was 
principle. ‘‘ How was I to know? He doesn’t look like a teetotaler. 
He looks very much move like a man who would be terribly 
exacting in the matter of wine—and put down his glass with a 
sigh when it wasn’t good enough. I thought he thought the 
claret in a girl’s house wouldn’t be fit to drink, so I laughed at 
him—laughed !—I made myself one of the contemptible women 
who make it hard for men to be good by sneering at their good- 
ness. I should like to shake myself.” And for at least an hour 
she was quite meek when-she spoke to him. It always strikes 
me as a little indecent to watch the delicate developments of a 
love affair; but I can’t help criticising them from force of habit. 
They are really acting so very badly. They don’t appear to get 
any of the legitimate delight of the mere falling in love. Kate 
absolutely resents it—one can see that she has never been in love 
before. And she visits her resentment on Maurice, who thinks 
she is cold because she does not care for him, whereas I strongly 
suspect she is furious to find herself caring so much; and this 
leads to constant misunderstandings between them. To my 
certain knowledge they have parted forever, some eleven times, 
during the past month. Nothing could have saved the affair 
from shipwreck but the fact that they never both “ part for ever”’ at 
the same time. She “ parts’”’ when she thinks she has been 
betrayed by her feelings into tenderness, and that he has not 
responded. Her manner of showing it is by adopting a tone of 
gracious courtesy towards Maurice, and developing a preter- 
natural liveliness in her conversation with the others. This 
makes Maurice exceedingly happy. He thinks she is in a better 
temper than usual, and listens in quiet pleasure to what he 
thinks is her unusual flow of good spirits. When he ‘‘parts”’ she 
is looking her prettiest and the other men are admiring her. 
He thinks he has no chance; and retires with patient dignity. 
Then she never knows what is going on. (Goes to window and 
lifts blind.) Raining still! She’ll be wet through, and serve her 
right. Maurice at least has been under cover for the last hour, 
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and has dined in comfort, as he deserves. It was certainly her 


fault this afternoon. She shouldn’t have gone off in a canoe 


with another man when Maurice asked her not. I fancy they 
have managed both to “‘ part for ever” at the same time this after- 
noon. I suppose if they both of them know it, the affair’s at an 
end. (Imitates:) ‘I really don’t think it is safe for a lady to go 
alone in a canoe with a man who dan’t swim, Miss Rose.” And 
she said: ‘‘Oh, do give me ‘Omar,’ it will be so delicious to go 
on reading him luxuriously all the afternoon, with one’s life in 
danger every moment.”” And so they parted. I’m not at all 
sure it wasn’t for ever in good earnest this time. (A knock 
at the outside door.) Ah, Maurice I suppose. Probably very 
miserable, and quite determined that I shan’t suspect it. (Sees 
cloak, and snatches at it impatiently.) I wish she wouldn’t 
leave her things about everywhere. We neither of us want to 
be reminded of her just now. (Flings cloak on to a further chair. 
The door outside has been heard to open during the speech. 
Maurice opens the room door without knocking ; he is still in 
flannels, and very wet. He is young and clean-looking, with a 
very quiet well-bred manner, and speaks in a very even voice 
without emphasis. He drops into a chair by the fire.) 

Maurice : I thought I would come round, as you didn’t dine 
with us. We were too late to get any papers—have you any ? 

Brently : Yes, there’s the Star and the Globe, so you can have 
your choice. There’s not much in either of them; except rather 
a clever article in the Star. It’s well written—I don’t know 
whose it is—it reads like Hammersley or Stretton. 

Maurice (indifferently): I should think it quite improbable 
that Miss Rose is drowned, because I understand that she can 
swim well herself, so it is comparatively unimportant that the man 
she avent with cannot. 

Brently : Oh, quite improbable. I should say that directly the 
rain began they went ashore, and took shelter in a lock kitchen, 
and are now on their way home in the kind of cab you can hire 
in a riverside village. 

Maurice (still with deliberate indifference): Yes, I should say 
that is exactly what they would do. They would shelter in a 
lock kitchen, and have tea together over the fire very comfortably, 
and then drive home together. One needn’t be at all anxious 
about them. The other girls are not—not in the least. I dined 
with them; but I left early because I thought they would all be 
tired after their wetting, and wish to go to bed early. Of course, 
you, being her cousin, are naturally a little anxious; but I really 
do not think you have cause. 

Brently: I'm not anxious. If the man can’t swim, he can 
manage acanoe. They’re all right, never fear. 
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and has dined in comfort, as he deserves. 
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Maurice (leaning back in his chair and putting his feet on the 
bars): How sensible of you to have a fire. Your rooms are 
cosier than mine. Shall you mind if I stay here a little. You 
don’t want to go to bed, do you? What is that you are drink- 
ing? Itis a good thing to take when one is wet, is it not? I 
think I’ll have some. 

Brently (carelessly): I wouldn’t. Don’t break a good rule. 


(Maurice, not noticing Brently’s objection, pours out a very little 
and drinks it. It appears to do him good. He resumes his seat 
and goes on talking.) 

Maurice (speaking with much more animation): The fellow in 
the Star is absolutely right you know; a sense of humour and a 
sense of proportion are about all one needs to take one through 
life pleasantly and creditably. One may be virtuous without a 
sense of humour, though I doubt it personally; but one cannot 
be happy. But the sense of proportion is the chief thing—to know 
the difference between the things that matter and the things 
that do not matter at all. One’s relatives are generally entirely 
lacking in this sense. They are continually making a fuss about 
the things which do not matter in the least. This is the reason 
why men get on so badly with women. 

Brently : I think they get on very well with women occasionally. 

Maurice (not noticing him in the least) : Their standard of pro- 
portion is altogether different from ours. Our essentials are their 
immaterials, and vice versé. But to do them justice they are 
always much readier to accept our standards than we are to con- 
form to theirs. 

Brently : I like all that Maurice; it’s not only so very true, 
but so very much to the purpose. I like a man to speak straight 
to the point. By the way, what is the point just now ? 

Maurice: The point? The point? I think I will have a little 
more whiskey. (Helping himself.) The great advantage of being 
a teetotaler consists in the exceptional value abstinence gives to 
a stimulant. You—(looking at him with graceful boyish- con- 
tempt)—you are hardened ; you drink this stuff daily, so it has: 
comparatively no effect on you. It would take gallons, baths 
of whiskey to do you the good the few spoonfuls are doingme. I 
don’t think I have ever been so wet or so miserable in my life; I 
began to think I was going to have fever, or something equally un- 
pleasant, and now I feel gloriously well. I think I will have 
some more. 

Brently (grimly): Yes; but the disadvantage of being a 
teetotaler is that when you take a stimulant you are unable to 
measure the effect it will be likely to have upon you at the 
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time, or the headache it will give you next morning. I really 
wouldn’t have any more if I were you, Maurice. 


(Maurice drops back in his chair laughing boisterously. He 
recollects himself, and apologises courteously. In all the 
speeches that follow, though he is visibly intoxicated, he is still 
distinctly a gentleman.) 


Maurice: I beg your pardon, Brently. I really beg your 
pardon, but if youonly knew how funny you look when you are 
posing as a moralist, you would excuse my laughing. (Goes ow 
laughing almost hysterically. Brently makes a motion to obtain 
the whiskey decanter, but Maurice is too quick for him, and takes 
it himself.) 

Maurice: Inhospitable brute! Want to refuse me such an 
excellent remedy as this, and me wet through too. Did I ever 
refuse you anything in my rooms? Come round morrer morn’. 
Drink all my soder wat’r. Excellent! Have some more? 

Brently (persuasively): Put it down, Maurice. You have had 
too much, though you don’t know it. You will know it 
to-morrow, when you will be exceedingly ill, and very much 
ashamed of yourself. 


(Maurice sweeps a few ornaments off the mantelpiece carelessly to 
make a place for his elbow, and leans up against it.) 


Maurice: Morrow! What does morrow matter? Think about 
morrow, morrow not to-night. I’m wet through. (Looks at 
Brently hard, and repeats ‘“‘ Wet through!” several times very 
distinctly, as if to insist that there is nothing else the matter with 
him. Catches sight of Kate’s cloak in the corner.) Ah! (Winees, 
and then sets his teeth hard. Takes some more whiskey and 
laughs.) You think it’s about a girl--you’re wrong. I can see 
you think it’s about a girl; but I say you’re wrong. What do I 
care for girls? There are plenty of girls—dozens of girls—all of 
them pretty, nice girls, who don’t delight in hurting you just 
because they’ve found out that they can Why, if one 
wants girls——(Drops his head and murmurs indistinctly.) 

Brently (reproachfully) : Maurice! 

(Maurice walking up and down the room with deliberate steadi- 
ness, but looking away when he nears Kate's cloak, speaks with 
laboured distinctness : ) 

Maurice: I-don’t mind. I don’t mind in the least. What’s 
worth caring for. You're the wise man after all. Don’t see you 
caring for anyone. No, never care for anyone enough to give 
them the power to hurt you. If they can they will, if it’s a 

girl. Told her not to go. That’s why she went. Never tella 
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girl not to, give her a chance of doing it all the more just to hurt 
you. What does anything matter? 

(Falls backwards over the sofa,but promptly arranges himself on it 
as if to insist he lay down on purpose. He falls asleep instantly. 
Brently stands looking at him for a moment, and gives a little 
grunt.) 

Brently : A nice piece of work, Miss Kate. Cover it. (Seizing 
her cloak he flings it over Maurice. Turns away and puts the 
stopper in the decanter.) The smell of whiskey is positively revolting 
at times. (Pushes the bottle aside.) Womenare strangely parsi- 
moniousin love ; the more they have on hand the less they’ll give a 
man unless he asks outright. Our fault perhaps. We have made 
such strict rules for them. They must never be the first to give 
in—never surrender till we call on them to surrender. Excellent 
rules for the world at large or while a man is not in love ; only 
directly he is, he wants them all specially broken for his sake. 
A man in love would give the world to have a woman show fond- 
ness first, because he daren’t. He’s hopeless, and she’s so much 
in love that I shouldn’t be at all surprised if she came home 
engaged to the other man. Hallo! 

(The door is flung open ; Kate enters breathless ; her hair wet and 
untidy. She speaks instantly and passionately.) 

Kate: Tom, you are not to let him go. Celia says he is going 
to-morrow. I must speak to him first; you must stop him. I 
can’t myself, for I don’t know which way he is going, or when. I 
would have gone to his rooms, but I was afraid he would not be 
there, or that some of the other men would be with him. Do 
you understand me? You look as if you were asleep. You have 
been drinking whiskey, the room smells of it, hatefully. Wake 
up and understand me. You are to go to Mr. Maurice’s rooms 
and keep him, by force if you like—but keep him—lock the door— 
hold him—anything—only keephim. He mustn’t go till I have 
spoken to him. 

Brently (bewildered): Do you know what this excitement 
seems to mean, Kate ? 

Kate (defiantly): Yes. LIlove him! Ilove him! I don’t care 
if you know it. I don’t care who knows it. It would have 
been better to make it plain to everyone than to hide it from 
him. But he might have known I liked him. Why else should I 
have taken such pains to convince him ifI didn’t? How could I 
help going in the canoe with that dull man when I was so dread- 
fully afraid Maurice would see how it hurt me when he did not 
ask me to go himself ? 

Brently : I don’t understand. 

Kate: It matters so very little whether you understand or not 
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so long as we make him understand. I understood when he 
looked at me as the canoe passed him. Oh, I have had a dread- 
ful day. ‘That dull man will never speak to me again, that’s one 
comfort; I was so disagreeable. The girls said Maurice was 
going. They don’t understand either; they thought I didn’t care. 
I said I was coming round for my cloak; I left it somewhere 
here, didn’t I, yesterday, when I brought back the books? You 
must help me, Tom, dear. I don’t deserve to be happy; but if 
he’s as miserable as I am now, you—you'll be sorry for him, Tom, 
if you are not for me. (Her voice has grown softer during 
the speech, and it dies away in a sob. Brently hesitates, very 
much embarrassed.) 

Brently (aside): And the man she is crying for is in a drunken 
sleep before her face. (Moves between Kate and the sofa—aloud :) 
You are very wet, Kate, and I don’t think you have had any 
dinner. I hope all this will be a lesson to you in future not to 
give way to your temper. You know you have a very unpleasant 
temper. 

Kate (meekly) : Yes, Tom, but I don’t think that it has ever 
hurt anyone else as it has hurt me to-day. 

(The cloax begins to move ; Brently notices it.) 

Brently (aside): I must get her out of the room at once. 
(Aloud :) You are dreadfully wet. I must take you home at 
once, and you must go to bed, and have some hot—tea or some- 
thing. I will see Maurice for you, and I give you my word that 
he shall not go until you have had an explanation with him. 

Kate: Tom—if he won’t forgive me—perhaps I have made 
him hate me. What shall I do if he won’t forgive me? 

(The cloak moves again. Brently speaks nervously :) 

Brently : Come away at once, dear. Come away now. 

Kate: Yes, Tom, dear. Oh, there’s my cloak ! 

(Takes hold of the cloak, and draws it towards her. Maurice, 
uncovered, rises straight to his feet, perfectly sober and very happy.) 

Maurice : I didn’t want you to know I had heard; I haven’t 
heard much; not more than you would have told me when I 
asked you to-morrow ; but enough—enough to be very glad about. 
I shall take you home, my dear, not Tom. There’s a cloak of 
yours heresomewhere, I think. Yes, let me putit on for you. Come 
with me. We shall never be miserable any more, shall we? 
(Exit, he putting his arm round her as they disappear. Brenily 
stands still bewildered.) 

Brently : Sobered by the shock! Well! I never knew a case 
where matrimony steadied a man quite so quickly. 
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Stage Dresses of the Month. 


By Mrs. ARMSTRONG. 


LAYGOING has not been an unmitigated joy during 
the past few weeks. The intense heat has been 
trying to performers and audience alike, and we 
have all been wishing that our climate permitted us 
to have playhouses like those of the Ancient Greeks 
—minus the roof. Still, the past month has been 
notable for many dramatic triumphs, and the poetic 
performances of Bernhardt and the humour of Madame 
Réjane have been greatly appreciated in spite of the 

heat of the July nights. 

Perhaps the most beautiful stage dresses of the month were 
worn in “‘ A Modern Eve,” and whilst my mind was entertained 
by the witty aphorisms so appealing to the feminine mind, my 
eye was taking in with almost equal delight the beautiful details 
of Mrs. Beerbohm Tree’s gowns. The /fin-de-sitcle woman who 
defined confession as a kind of privileged immodesty, and who 
could be acutely pained by a crooked window blind at the 
moment when she thought she had lost all interest in life— 
this capricious being must necessarily appear in very beautiful 
gowns, such as would appeal to a Modern Eve. Mrs. Tree, as 
may be imagined, was quite sufficient for the occasion, and her 
toilettes were dreams of loveliness, well worthy the pen of the 
chronicler. Her first dress was in black satin, made with a short 
jacket of very picturesque cut, turned back so as to show some 
very capricious revers of white satin brocaded with pale pink and 
crimson—revers which were different from what would be worn 
by the rest of the world, inasmuch as they disobeyed the ordinary 
rules by being wide at the bottom and narrow at the top. The 
second dress was in green and fawn brocade, with a blouse of 
grass-green chiffon brightened by a wonderful oriental belt 
of gold and crimson sequins laid on leaf-green velvet, 
looking as though the Serpent had been utilized as a waist-belt 
by the Modern Eve. The sleeves were large and loose, but kept 
in place by bands of the same glittering trimming. The last 
dress was in white chiffon laid over white satin, the waist confined 
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by an exquisite band embroidered in silver sequins, with brételles 
of the same, the large bishop sleeves in white accordion-pleated 
chiffon, set in very high at the top, and falling in such full folds 
as to make the most lovely lines. Miss Lottie Venne wore 
many pretty gowns as the smart little lady who approved of 
flirtations so much because it “kept a woman young.” One 
was a visiting-dress in résida silk, trimmed with yellow jet and 
worn with a three-corned hat trimmed with black ostrich feathers 
and two pink roses. Another was in tan-coloured crépon 
striped with creamy lace. Mrs. Boucicault was a picturesque 
figure in a dress of silver-grey brocade, which made a lovely 
harmony with her beautifully silvery hair. Her second dress of 
bright purple silk was equally effective, the velvet sleeves in the 
same shade giving additional richness to the dress. The scenery 
in the ‘‘ Modern Eve” was particularly good, and I was very 
much struck with the way in which the roses bloomed over the 
music-desk, above the keyboard on which Mrs. Tree played her 
** lover’s music.” 

A pretty young actress (Miss Edith Crane) wore some 
beautiful dresses in ‘‘The Texan” at the Princess’s—indeed, I 
have rarely seen a more exquisite ball-dress worn on the stage 
than the one which figured in the third act. It was the kind of 
dress one associates with Mrs. Langtry, when she has been 
gowned by Worth. -The first dress was in silver-grey satin, 
brocaded with clusters of pale pink primulas with their own green 
leaves, interspersed ‘with waved lines of the twocolours. The 
skirt was finished with a great bow of the brocade at one side, 
and the pink moiré bodice had a vest and shoulder capes of 
green crépe-de-chine, kept in place with chowz of rose-pink moiré. 
A large hat lined'with pink completed this beautiful dress, with 
silver-grey feathers falling softly over the edge of the brim. The 
ball-dress already referred to was in ivory-white satin covered 
with wonderful embroidery in so many kinds of beads and 
sequins—gold, pearl, and erystal—that the effect when the light 
shone on them was something extraordinary. The sleeves were 
thickly covered with ‘these lovely sequins, the Watteau train and 
the draped bodice were in. golden-yellow moiré, which formed a 
warm background to the ivory-white dress. The widow’s dress in 
the third act was graceful and becoming, and the eau de nil tea-gown 
which the heroine selected for her deati-scene was a truly poetic 
garment, with its front of white striped chiffon and its trimming 
of moonlight beads. Mrs. Gordon Tyrrell was evidently a 
wealthy person, to whom money was no object whatever. She 
had two husbands anda young lover, any number of gorgeous 
gowns, and a considerable. amount of jewellery. Now, would 
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you not have thought that woman would have had bonnet 
pins? Such a cheap article, and so essential, that one would 
think she would have got hold of them somehow. But 
no, she never had such a luxury. It may not have been 
poverty which caused this eccentricity, however, so much asa 
curious habit of taking off her head gear the minute she got 
into a drawing-room. In the first act, when she sat down for a 
friendly chat with her lover, he said, ‘‘ Let me take off your hat 
for you,” and he took it straight off her unresisting head, with no 
preliminary unfastening of pins. She retained this strange habit 
even in widowhood, for in the third act, when she casune on, her 
bonnet was perfectly crooked, her golden fringe gushing out from 
below it in every possible direction, and in two minutes she had 
taken off that bonnet and laid it down on the window-sill, just 
as a boy might take his hat off when he came into the house. I 
thought these ways were very strange, and her millinerial 
caprices upset me more than her want of moral sense. 

The dresses in the “ Professor’s Love Story” are extremely 
pretty, more especially those of Miss Keith Wakeman, the pretty 
young American actress who has made so favourable an impres- 
sion on English audiences. I greatly admire the refined toilette 
in which she makes her first appearance on the scene, it looks so 
exactly what a smart woman would wear on such an occasion. 
The material is fawn-coloured crépon draped over a white satin 
petticoat which has a narrow edge of fawn and gold embroidery. 
The bodice has a pointed front of white satin, and broad epau- 
lettes of the same, and dainty white lace frills fall on the large 
fawn-coloured sleeves. White gloves complete the smart effect, 
and every little detail is in keeping, even to the fawn-coloured 
pocket-book which is carried in the hand. The hat which Mr. 
Bassett Roe treats so unkindly is in white lace, with a wide flat 
brim, trimmed with roses and white and fawn feathers. It has 
to be very lightly pinned together, as it has to be picked to pieces 
every night upon the stage. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Bassett Roe delivers a short lecture on the follies of fashion, and 
exemplifies it by taking a large pair of scissors and cutting all 
the trimming off his wife’s hat, remarking that it increases in 
value the less it has uponit. I don’t know how Mr. Roe can 
have the heart to perform this hideous act of destruction. It 
made my blood run cold. . I have watched the same actor wreck 
many women’s lives (upon the stage), and commit many dreadful 
acts. I have seen him murder poor Nancy (in ‘ Bill Sykes’’) 
and commit several robberies with vivlence at the Adelphi, but 
none of these things went to my heart like the cold-blooded 
destruction of Lady Gilding’s hat. She cheers up, however, by 
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the second act, and we find her playing at being a peasant in the 
wheat field in a costume specially designed for the occasion. 
She wears two shades of hunter’s green silk, made in a peasant’s 
“‘ tuck-up,” over a frou-frou of fluffy white lace petticoats. The 
costume is completed by a white sunbonnet, tan gloves to the 
elbow, and tan-coloured shoes and stockings. 

The scenic arrangements of the last act worried me extremely. 
I know it is very original and striking to have a kind of 
shadow-pantomime on the stage, with the characters lazing 
under the windows in the garden, as people do in the country 
after dinner; but what can be more annoying to the feminine 
journalist than to know that there are lovely gowns being worn 
and that she can hardly see them? Miss Keith Wakeman’s 
toilette is most beautiful in detail, but it ‘‘ tells” principally as 
a gleam of white and a shimmer of silver. Closer investigation 
would show it to be a dinner-dress of heavy white satin, made 
with a plain skirt and a sort of wide pale yellow satin ribbon ; 
the bodice trimmed with a butterfly front, and the back with rich 
old lace. There are large puffed sleeves to the elbow, brocaded 
with silver and white. A deep lace fichu is thrown over the 
shoulders before going out of doors. 

Miss Nannie Craddock wears some smart little dresses in the 
same piece, which exactly carry out the idea of her whimsical 
little character. Why a smart little woman, with money of her 
own, should run after a musty old Professor in a dressing-gown is 
a thing I have never been able to understand ; but, accepting 
this hypothesis as conceivable, we must own that Miss Craddock 
plays the part most charmingly. The dress in which she 
makes her unwelcome visit to the Professor’s study in the first 
act was a mauve moiré skirt with three large box-pleats at the 
back, and finished off with a single twist of violet velvet at the 
edge. The bodice is made with a dainty zouave of point lace, 
whilst large plastrons of the same fall over the velvet sleeves. 
With this dress is worn a large white picture hat trimmed with 
a bunch of shaded mauve chrysanthemums. Long mauve gloves 
to the elbow complete this dainty dress, and a white leather 
cardcase mounted in gold gives the final touch to the picture. 
In the second act the little Dowager goes haymaking in a brown 
surah frock, made after the model of a Scotch peasant’s dress, 
with a white accordion-pleated petticoat and a light mull sun- 
bonnet. Brown gloves are worn to the elbow, and brown 
kid shoes. The dinner dress in the last act is in sky-blue 
corded silk, trimmed with diagonal lines of silver-sequined net. 
A large butterfly bow of blue chiffon is placed at the edge of 
the skirt in front. The bodice is finished off with a wide 
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ruffle of blue chiffon, laid over a wider ruffle of sequined net. 
With this gown is carried a dainty cape made of six ruffles of 
the blue chiffon. 

._ Miss Bessie Hatton dresses the part of Lucy White very 
plainly, as is consistent with the character, but she looks very 
nice in the plain blue gown in which she first appears, relieved by 
its simple jabot of white lace. She looks so simple and work- 
manlike as she sits at the writing-table, that one can sympathise 
with the Professor’s joy at seeing the right woman in the right 
place. 

The brilliant vision of Madame Sans-Géne will live in the 
memory long after the Paris Vaudeville company have returned 
to their native shores. The prefect realisation of the dress and 
manners of the time of the Second Empire was a great delight 
to the spectator, and one felt as one looked at all these graceful 
ladies and gallant men, as though the picture galleries at 
Versailles had come to life. Madame Réjane shone above all the 
rest, as the sun outshines the planets; the eye was riveted on 
her continually, whether she was dressed in her bourgeoise 
attire or in the gorgeous parments of later days. The laundresses’ 
dress, in which she first appeared, was a simple frock of blue and 
white print, the neck cut out a good deal in front, and edged 
with a turndown frill of whitest cambric. A dainty white cap 
with a big white bow in front was worn, a large frilled apron, 
little red shoes, and a funny little brown cape was thrown over 
the shoulders when Madame Sans-Géne took the air. That was 
all the dress, and who could have made it so expressive, 
becoming, and coquettish as Madame Réjane? Everyone laughed 
at her first appearance in her gorgeous matinée when she came 
on in the next act, as the Duchesse de Dantzic. She wore a 
matinée of rose-pink silk veiled with spotted muslin, the upper 
part consisting of a quaint little rose silk jacket, with long tight 
sleeves falling over the hands, two frills of white lace round the 
shoulders and a very high collar covered with lace, and lined 
with rose-coloured ruches. This collar was an evident discomfort 
to her, and she was always turning her head from side to side. 
Her hair was fastened with a quaint enamelled comb, a superb 
diamond ring sparkled on her little finger, and she gloated over 
her diamond brooch when she replaced it in her fichu in a way 
which revealed the parvenue most perfectly. The riding-habit 
which she tried on in the salon, with that absence of ceremony 
which so grieved her husband’s heart, was inexpressibly comic 
in its effect. There was a very long full train of pale fawn- 
coloured cashmere, lined with green silk, a quaint little grass-green 
jacket with two motifs braided in whit2 at the back, and long tight 
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sleeves falling over the hand, and a somewhat manly riding hat, 
with two odd little tassels in the front. This was exchanged 
later on for the white and silver Court dress in which she was so 
ill at ease, with the long pea-green train lined with rose satin 
which used to trip her up so cruelly at unexpected moments. 
In her great scene with Napoleon she was a ravishing vision in 
rich white silk, embroidered all up the front and round the 
border with silver and crystal flowers, great upright epaulettes of 
gold and silver, and jewels poised like a butterfly’s wing on either 
shoulder. The dress was all in one, but shaped a little to the 
figure, fastened on the bust with a silver cord and tassels, as we 
see in the portraits at Versailles. It was cut down nearly to the 
waist at the back, how it kept on at all will always be a miracle 
to me. The only touch of colour was a sash of pale peach- 
coloured crépe-de-chine which hung down at one side. The 
dress was veiled (at the first entrance) by a wonderful cloak of 
mauve velvet, lined with ermine. Three bands of diamonds 
formed a Grecian fillet round the hair. The ladies of the 
Court were all superbly dressed, and their graceful carriage (like 
that of gorgeous-plumaged birds), formed the necessary contrast 
to the manners of Madame Sans-Géne. 
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Plays of the Month. 


“THE MIDDLEMAN.” 


Play, in four acts, by HENRY ARTHUR JonFs, revived at the Comedy Theatre, on Saturday 
evening, June 16th, 1834. 


Sir Seaton nica Mr. Bassert.Roz. Batty Todd .. .. Mr. H. Cane. 





ville . ‘ Cyrus Blenkarn .. Mr. WILLARD. 
Lady Umfraville : - Mrs. GrorGEe CANNINGE. Jesse Pegge .. .. Mr. F.H. TYLer. 
Felicia Umfraville.. MissVioLETARMBRUSTER. Mary Blenkarn .. Miss AGnes VERITY. 
Mr. Joseph Chandler Mr. Royce CaRLETON. Nancy Blenkarn .. Miss NANNIE CRADDOCK. 
Mrs. Chandler... .. Mrs. H. Cave. Daneper .. .. Mr. F. MaxweE.t. 
a: chant - Miss KerirH WAKEMAN. Epiphany Danks “ = Mg ou ree 

apt. Julian an Mr. Vachel +» «+ Mr. THos. SIDNEY. 

Ae =a Mr. W. T. Lovett. | Dutton.. .. .. .. Mr. C. Moore. 


Mr. Willard’s return to London reminded one of nothing so 
much as the home-coming of the Prodigal. Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder, we are often told; and four years’ wandering 
over the face of another world have but endeared to us the more, 
it seems, the one great all-round actor of our time. The night 
was full of interest. Half a dozen questions sprang to every lip. 
How would the truant be welcomed? What would the play, 
after these few years of breathless progress, of Ibsen, Pinero, 
Wilde, appear? Would America’s influence on the actor show 
for good or ill? And the possible answers furnished ground for 
thought. But directly the curtain rose, such chill doubt as may 
have lain in any playgoing Thomas’s breast dissolved. We 
were in for an evening of approval, of delight. So much was at 
once apparent. And “when Mr. Willard as the potter, with his 
gentle old face and straggling white hair and abstracted gaze, 
plodded wearily across the Middleman’s flashy drawing-room, 
the last shred of restraint was thrown aside and. the actor was 
almost overwhelmed by the great wave of enthusiasm which his 
appearance conjured up. 

The welcome having been spoken, and it took nearly two 
minutes to exhaust the lungs of the house, every one settled 
down to enjoy not so much the play as the acting of this one 
man. And his acting proved of remarkable force and finish. 
Blenkarn, with his simple old soul, his idolising love of his child, 
and his dogged determination to wrest from the fiery kilns the 
great secret of his potter’s art, was always a memorable figure. 
From the first Mr.- Willard held his audience enchained. From 
the first his wild prayer for vengeance upon the man whose 
fortune he had made, and whose son has betrayed the darling of 
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his heart, rang out thrillingly and true. Nor did he ever miss 
one iota of legitimate effect in the lurid scene of the furnaces, 
when the last sticks in the wretched home, the very tables and 
the chairs, are smashed into splinters to feed the flames. All 
this was always as simple and strong and true as it well could be. 
But now it was seen that if Mr. Willard had not become a finer 
actor during his long absence he had grown a greater artist. 

The States have had upon him an effect they rarely have. He 
returns so refined, so purely natural an actor, that most of the 
art we have come to regard here in lordly London as supreme 
now by comparison with his wears a vulgar and provincial look. 
It is not his elocutionary skill, unusual and indeed unrivalled 
save by Mr. Forbes Robertson’s though it be; it is not the 
splendid virility of his passionate scenes; it is not even the fine 
ring of true feeling that is heard throughout, for which he 
deserves the laurels heaped upon him in profusion that night of 
his return. To me, at any rate, beyond and above all this, there 
appears a Duse-like quality of reality which stamps him an 
artist in the highest sense. 

Indeed, a feeling of regret cannot but be at odd times felt that 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones did not re-write his picturesque and 
interesting play with subtler methods of expression in his mind 
than those for which five years ago he fashioned it. The play, to be 
quite frank, has aged considerably, and looks even older than it is. 
But of this we need take no account. The central figure and 
situations are as strong as ever, and wear the same aspect of 
novelty as they did at first, and this is really all that matters. 
For the rest, Mr. Willard has been able as Blenkarn to take us 
by storm once again, whilst indirectly giving us a hint, just here 
and there, in the course of this strong play, of the sly comedy 
humour and subtle half tones of pathos and fun of which he is 
presently to reveal a whole armoury in the famous “ Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story” of Mr. J. M. Barrie. And for all this we 
are devoutly thankful. Of the company he brings with him 
little need be said. The foreman sharper Batty Todd remains in 
Mr. Cane’s hands, hands which moulded him into effective shape 
five years ago. Mr. Mackintosh is missed as the smug rogue 
Chandler, dextrous actor though Mr. Royce Carleton is. But 
Mr. W. T. Lovell is clever enough to lend the feeble young 
scapegrace Julian a manly look as well as a comely one, and 
Miss Agnes Verity plays with pretty sincerity as the needlessly 
frail heroine. As Blenkarn’s daughters, Miss Keith Wakeman and 
Miss Nannie Craddock, both newcomers, have the piquancy 
typical of the Southerner, and the latter has in addition a very 
sweet note of pathos at command, while Miss Violet Armbruster 
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makes an attractive figure of Miss Umfraville. As a whole, 
indeed, the company gives to Mr. Willard all the help he needs. 
But, seeing how all-important is his own character, and how all- 
dominant is his own art, this, again to be quite frank, is not much. 


“SHALL WE FORGIVE HER?” 


Play, by Frank HakveEy, first produced at the Adelphi Theatre, on Wednesday 
evening, June 20th, 1894. 


Oliver West .. .. .. Mr. Frep. Terry. Jerry Blake - Mr. Hersert Bupp.* 

Paul Elsworth .. .. Mr. F. H. Mackuim. Trace .. .. .. .. Miss Jutia NEILSON. 

NeilGarth .. .. .. Mr.Cuas. Dattox. Aunt Martha .. .. Mrs. H. Leiau. 

Dr: M‘Kerrow .. .. Mr. Junian Cross. Joanna Lightfoot .. Miss Apa NEILSON. 

James Stapleton .. .. Mr. HERBERTFLEMMING. | Nellie West - Miss Maspet HarpInGce. 
eggie .. .. .. «.- Mr. Harry EversFIeELp. 


Mr. Frank Harvey’s new play is Ibsenesque in at least one 
particular. It not only finishes, but begins and continues, on a 
note of interrogation. ‘ Shall we forgive her?” crops up in the 
first scene, and brings down the curtain in the last. We can no 
more away with it than Mr. Dick could with the head of 
“Charles the Martyr.” Yet never, strange to say, was there a 
case admitting of less question than this of Grace West. 

Under promise of marriage she was decoyed to Australia, 
where, on finding herself alone and helpless, and her lover a 
scamp, she drifted into an entanglement, about which there is 
good reason for her to say nothing when some years later she 
marries Oliver West. This gentleman isan Angel Clare raised to 
the nth power. He belongs to the strictest sects of the 
Pharisees. At the corners of the streets, so to speak, he gives 
thanks that he is not as other men are. Chadband cradled him, 
and from Sir Willoughby Patterne he borrowed a few egoistic 
plumes. In short, so brazen amonument of smug sanctimonious- 
ness as Mr. Oliver West it is not often given one to gaze upon. 

What attitude this pious poseur will affect, when told of his 
wife’s ‘‘ past,’ needs no prophet to foretell. What matter that she 
is his loving wife, his child’s devoted mother. From the sublime 
altitude of his colossal egotism, like Solomon Eagle from the 
cross of old St. Paul’s, he thunders judgment upon all poor 
sinners alike. The Judge Jeffreys of the moral bench, he lashes 
himself into a fury of self-righteousness against the innocent, 
raves and rants and bellows at every unhappy soul arraigned 
before him, and in the sacred name of justice perpetrates inhu- 
manities from which a cannibal would recoil. What can Grace 
expect at such hands? Not mercy: the word finds no place in 
his vocabulary. Not love: his heart is flint. Nothing but insult, 
violence, banishment. To that sentence she submits, and her 
home and-her child’s home knows her no more. “ Shall. we 
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forgiveher?”’ The questionis absurd. It need never have been 
put. Forgiveness we reserve for a Tess; perhaps for a Paula 
Ray. To a Duleie Larondie—had she kept her word. To a 
Grace West, we give pity and affection. But “ forgiveness”’ ! 
There is nothing to forgive. Shall we forgive him? would be 
more to the point. And personally I should say ‘‘ No.” 

With some appreciation of poetic justice, Mr. Harvey condemns 
a “hero” who walks in such spiritual darkness, to blindness 
utter and complete, and even as he pronounces his wife’s doom 
West loses his sight. The punishment, however, is lifted from 
him, directly he sees fit to “ forgive” his shamefully ill-treated 
wife, and the curtain falls on a somewhat unconvincing scene of 
reconciliation. All this is very new to the Adelphi, but it is 
satisfactory to record that it proves entirely to the Adelphi taste, 
the one thing to which the house remains unpardonably 
indifferent, being the exasperating priggishness of Oliver West. 
That -such a self-sufficient cur should pass for a hero bodes ill for 
the ultimate aims of modern chivalry. But in all things else 
the play makes for wholesomeness, for vigour, and for power, and 
in the opening scene in Queensland, with its lawlessness, its 
ruffians, and its episodes of derring-do, a high level of 
picturesqueness is attained. 

The play is long, but the acting reconciles one both to its 
weaknesses and its length. Miss Julia Neilson, the queenliest 
heroine conceivable, shows at last what force and freedom there 
are in her. She shakes off the fetters of ‘‘ society” repose, and 
moves with an ampler energy, a larger grace. At the Haymarket 
she acted from the head. Here there is heart as well, and the 
actress perhaps for the first time really moves her hearers. Mr. 
Ered Terry’s robust style is also suited to the theatre and the 
play. It is a contemptible character he iscalled upon to fill, but 
all that sincerity can do to dignify it is done, and his scene of the 
curse and the blindness is played with genuine power. Still 
worse off is Miss Ada Neilson as the embodiment of cast-iron 
respectability. Any task more thankless than to gather up 
virtuous skirts lest they brush the tainted heroine whom the 
house adores could scarcely be devised, and Miss Neilson earns 
the author’s gratitude for her uncompromising way of doing it. 
Mr. Macklin as a muscular parson of the Kingsley school cannot 
help but carry one’s thoughts back to the Rev. Julian Gray, in 
Wilkie Collins’ ‘‘ New Magdalen,” one of the early ‘‘ problem” 
pleys of the modern stage. Mercy Merrick’s champion and 
Grace West’s are equally fine fellows, and Mr. Macklin treads 
worthily in the footsteps of Mr. Frank Archer and Mr. Leonard 
Boyne. A blackmailer played with artistic brutality by Mr. 
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Charles Dalton, a kindly oculist who falls to Mr. Julian Cross, 
one of Mrs. Henry Leigh’s downright motherly “ bodies,” and a 
pair of callow lovers by pretty Miss Mabel Hardinge and Mr. 
Harry Eversfield, are subordinate figures in the play, which it 


need only be said was received with unrestrained expressions of 
, delight. 


THE TEXAN. 


A Melodrama, in four acts, by Tyrone Power, first produced at the Princess’s Theatre, on 
Thursday evening, June 2ist, 1894. 





SiniDg nn, | Mr. Rupox Hanpxo, og RE et 
Cecil Cumming .. Mr. OswaLp YORKE. A ay = Plainleigh a. a Powenr. 
Major Gordon ) e ady Cumming .. iss May Howarp. 
Peseell.. 24. «5-5 Mr. A. E. DRINKWATER. | Mrs.Gordon Tyrrell Miss Epitn Crane. 
Dr. Bryant .. .. Mr. Ernest CosHam. | ae hy Aes oe os a pay pe STEWART. 
Jordan Wycke, aria Barker ae iss Kate Hartley. 
Esq. .- oc oe } 56s, Laswencan Seam. | Bishop .. .. .. Miss Macere Byaon. 
Osborne... .. .. Mr. L. LEEs. \ 


Bill Plainleigh is the Texan, and before he won his millions 
he lost his wife. Her husband’s way of life just made her tired. 
He was a simple cowboy, and the garish pleasures of a cowboy’s 
career palled upon her. .Therefore, she slipped off to England 
and found consolation in a bigamous union with the military 
possessor of a seriously affected heart. When Plainleigh reap- 
peared in town, a Ranche King, she made an assignation with 
him, and anonymously conveyed a hint to her warlike spouse. 
The Major duly attended behind a curtain, with a revolver in his 
one hand, and his palpitating heart beneath the other. What 
he heard was enough to make both go off. But, as it happened, 
the heart got ahead of the shooting-iron, and the Major, instead 
of Bill Plainleigh, ‘‘ dropped.’’ Some time after, his widow 
attempted to fix up another bigamous arrangement, but this was 
too much for the taciturnity even of Mr. Plainleigh, who, better 
late than never, declared himself: her lawful spouse, and she 
presently died in a tearful mood and a touching dress. 

What Mr. Tyrone Power, grandson of a famous man, may be, 
as an actor, it is hard to tell. He is simple, earnest, effective, 
and has a pleasant personality ; but as-an author he has much 
to learn. His. dialogue is telling, and the play is not badly put 
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together ; but then there arises a feeling of wonder as to why it 
was put together at all, and that is a feeling which no play 
f should engender. Miss Edith Crane, as the depraved wife, is 
| forcible at moments, and Mr. Oswald Yorke acts with energy and 


sincerity, but as a whole the company finds its level in the play. 
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“MADAME SANS-GENE.” 


A Play, in four acts (in French), by Vicrorren Sarpov and EmILte Moreav, produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre, on Saturday Evening, June 28rd, 1894. 


Catherine (La cage — oo co 2% ea oo eee. 
Lefebvre) .. Madame ReJANE Cope oe 00. we ce a0 ee. 
Napoléon . -. M. Dugqursne. Gane. oo ce 6c ce ce - Me GAIEEARD. 
Le Maréchal Lefebvre. -- M, Canve. Arnault és. ea 00. ¢o 94 ae 
Fouché . -» M. Leranp, La Reine Caroline - +» «+ Malle. Vernevi. 
De Neipperg -. M.Granp. Madame de Bulow... .. Malle. Sucer. 
Savary, Duc de Rovigo -» M. Manarn, La Princesse Elisa .. .. Mdlle. Drunzer, 
Despreaux > -. M. Pentar. Madame de Vintimille .. Mdlle. Avem. 
De Saint-Marsan .. .. .- M. RaMBenr. Madame de Rovigo .. .. Malle. Metcy. 
Vabontrain .. .. .. .. M. AIME. Madame deCanisy .. .. Malle. Samve.. 
Canouville .. .. .. .. M. Lavras. Madame de aga +» Mdile. Leranp. 
Constant .. .. .. .. e- M. DUVELLEREY. Toinon .. .. -» Mdlle. Jeanne. 
Duroc 80 be 6e. a6 . SCHULTZ. Julie .. .. .. «+ «oe «- Malle. Ammer. 
De Lauriston.. .. .. .. M. Franck. La Rousette |. ee ee ee Mallé. Suzaxne. 
Jasmin .. .. «. oc oo M, Ginpes. Mathurin.. .. .. .. « Mdlle. Nerza. 





“‘Once poor, always poor,” the saying runs, but does it follow 
that once a washerwoman, always a washerwoman? Who 
knows his human nature best, Mr. Gilbert Parker or M. Victorien 
Sardou? The former, in his captivating ‘Translation of a 
Savage,”’ reclaims from naked barbarism a Princess of the 
Choctaws or Sioux in half a dozen years of London life, and at 
the end of that brief period presents her to her truant husband, 
a modish belle of Mayfair. To Sardou, on the other hand, it 
seems right and proper that after nineteen years of social advance- 
ment, a laundress remains a laundress still. Maréchale she may 
. be, and the centre of a brilliant court, but her spelling is atrocious, 
she carries her arms akimbo, her feet trip over her long train, and 
she talks in the slang of the gutter. She is an effective figure to 
thrust into the midst of Napoléon’s sycophants and courtiers. 
That goes without saying. But is she nature, is she art ? 

Probably Sardou, like Gallio, cares for none of these things. 
He is concerned simply and solely with getting a startling 
theatrical effect. He rows in the same boat with the popular 
painter who sticks against a flaunting well-fed figure in fur and 
diamonds, a shrinking, shivering, hollow-eyed wretch in rags, 
and dubs his canvas “ Sisters.”” Best contrast, of course, for the 
gorgeously bedecked soldiers and ministers, and the lovely women 
who wear their shimmering pseudo-classic gowns with so superb 
an air, is a tricked-out vulgarian. Most piquant element of 
humour where rank and fashion congregate—as Mr. Anstey has 
demonstrated in his ‘‘ Voces Populi ’’—is the coster with a spice 
of mother wit. ‘Therefore, utterly regardless of the verities, 
clever Madame Sans-Géne, cleverest of the whole group we see, 
adroit enough to outwit Napoléon, to put to rout battalions of 
crafty, smooth-tongued enemies, to throw keen-scented Fouché off 
the trail, is exhibited as the one woman impervious to every 
softening and refining influence, the one creature in that glittering 
throng incapable of assuming the virtue of manners she has not. 
Which, as Euclid has it, is absurd. 
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Although, however, all this can be urged against the character, 
no fault can be found. with the player... Madame Réjane is all 
that fancy and preliminary paragraphs have painted her. She 
has the humour of Mrs. John Wood, with the distinction of Miss 
Rose Leclercq, and the finish of Mrs. Bancroft. High comedy, 
low comedy, broad comedy, fine comedy, she brings each to bear 
in turn, and it is an open question in which branch she is most 
delightful, most amusing, on which note she plays with the least 
effect and the most grace. The comedy is a thing of shreds and 
patches. Two or three episodes make up an act, and each act 
might almost stand as an entertaiment in itself. But each patch 
and every shred is worth lingering over, because of Madame 
Réjane’s humour, spirit, and charm. Whether as the merry 
ironer and starcher of 1792, hiding Royalist refugees, and braving 
her lover’s suspicion and jealous fury, or as the rough diamond 
of a duchess, a Sarah Churchill from the scullery, shouldering 
out of her way the great ones of the Empire, giving the Emperor’s 
sisters a piece of her mind, cajoling the terrible Napoléon himself, 
and finally presenting him with an unpaid washing-bill eighteen 
years overdue, she is always a brilliant comedienne, an artist who 
can reconcile us to the formlessness and aimlessness of Sardou’s 
tricky patchwork, and whose advent is an unquestionable addition 
to the attractions of an interesting season. 


THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE STORY. 


A Play, in three acts, by J. M. Barrte, first produced at the Comedy Theatre, on Monday 
evening, June 25th, 1894. 


Professor cpanel -. Mr. E.8. Wittarp. | LadyGilding .. Miss KerrH WakEMAN. 

Dr.Cosens .. .. -.» Mr. H. Cane. The Dowager Lady 

Dr. Yellowlees .. .. Mr. HvuGa Hartine. Gilding .. Miss Nannte Crappock. 

Miss Aenes Goodwillie -. Mrs. G. CANNINGE. Henders - «+ Mr. Royce Carterton. 

oo ° oe - —— Hatton. | Pete co cco co co Mr. F. HM. Tyuua. 
NEE. ce: se oe rs. H. CanE. Messrs. Moore aNnpD 

Sir George Gilding .. «» Mr. Basserr Rog. Servants .. .. { MaxwELL. 





The lines along which Mr. Barrie’s observation and humour 
ran in the famous ‘‘ Walker London,” have practically served 
him once again in the play which has made Mr. Willard’s fame 
and fortune in the States. Once more we are introduced to the 
generally despised intimacies of life. It is the litile things, the 
domestic daily hints, so to speak, of laughter and of tears, that 
have supplied Mr. Barrie with his material. And in effect he 
has achieved a masterpiece of Dutch painting upon the coarse 
and baffling canvas of the stage. 

The outline of the story must by this time be familiar to all. 
Already plenty has been heard over both continents of the pre-. 
maturely aged Professor who falls in love without knowing it, 
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and gradually regains his youth in the sunshiny presence of his 
demure little Secretary.. But no account of the play, full as it 
might be, would give any suggestion of its curious, its irresistible 
charm. 

One might dilate upon the novelty of the scene between the 
bewitched savant and his bewitching little friend, and dwell upon 
his dreamy abstraction, and all the diverting comedy it leads to. 
One might picture the sunny wheatfield with its various pairs of 
love-makers, from crafty Henders and stolid Pete and the com- 
placent Efe, who can be happy with either, when t’other dull 
charmer’s away, to the scheming little widow with her eye on 
Goodwillie, and Lucy, who impulsively outwits her. One could 
dwell upon the ingenuity of the last scene, its brilliant interior 
and moonlit garden, and the unwavering balance preserved be- 
tween the tragedy going on without and the comedy going on 
within. But all this would tell nothing of the human nature in 
the piece, of the strokes of truth which flash out in a strangely 
startling way—seeing how we are in a playhouse all the time— 
of the intimate tenderness and infinite wisdom which a master, 
not so much of the playwright’s art, as of the human heart, 
has here enriched his puppets with. 

True enough the whole thing is artifice. In design it is unre- 
ality itself, but within the intricate framework is more truth than 
in all the problem marvels our ears are assailed by week by week. 
And chief among those who ring so untheatrically true is the 
Professor, whom Mr. Willard has made famous from end to end 
of another land. 

In comedy, Mr. Willard has rarely been seen in London. 
London will now realise that in him it possesses a comedian who 
has norival. So exquisitely finished, so faultless an assumption, 
as this of the simple-hearted old electrician comes as a revelation. 
Laughter, tears, come at his bidding, as though we were held in the 
grip of one of his own electrical giants, and his sway over us were 
absolute. There is other excellent acting in the piece. Miss Bessie 
Hatton is quite touching as the loving little Secretary, and Mr. 
Tyler and Mr. Royce Carleton present two admirable studies of 
Scotch character quite new to the stage. But good as they and 
others are, everyone sinks into the background when brought into 
comparison with Mr. Willard, whose genius finds a worthy field in 
Mr. Barrie’s indescribable and fascinating play—a play which in 
many respects moreover provides exercise for the rarest of Mr. 
Willard’s many gifts. 
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A NIGHT IN TOWN. 


Comedy in three acts, by H. A. SHERBURN, revived at the Royalty Theatre, on Thursday evening 


ed 
Or 


June 28th, 1894. 

Mr. Panes, } Mrs. Dovedale .. Miss Louisa Peacu. 

Ca. eS Mr. Harry Paviton. Mabel .. .. .. Miss Henrietta Cross. 
Fred... -- Mr, Crom Ramsey. Beatrice - -- «+ Miss Fiorexce Frienp. 
Mr. Dovedale |. Mr. HuRDMAN Lucas, Polly Parker .. Miss Junia WARDEN. 
Frank Darlington Mr. Lorine Fernie. Mrs. Pegwell .. Miss BLancHE EvVERSLEIGH. 
Mr. taal e+ Mer. Wittram Lockgarr. Maud Merrilon .. a Lucite Heaton. 
Jorkins.. .. .. Mr. Comp1on Courts. Lottie .. .. .. Miss K. McIver. 
Simmons .. .. Mr. Henry NELSON, Nellie .. .. .. Miss Apa PatMeR. 
er ig on ike = Husert Evetyn. Bettie .. Miss Lecu. 
Pierro Mr. GranaMe HERINGTON. Carrie Cuthbert. Miss Kate SantTLey. 
Mrs. Babbicombe Miss Emity MILLer. 





Given an elderly County Councillor, sober and staid, an in- 
quisitive spouse with a tongue of Kropp’s razor’s edge, one 
or two couples condemned to mask their movements in mystery, 
and an odd comic opera star, and we know what that night in 
town will be. Throw in a Covent Garden fancy dress ball, and 
we can tell exactly how the intrigue will run. Misunderstand- 
ings and errors in identification there will be galore, and the 
Councillor will have as many sins heaped on his respectable 
shoulders, as ever the opponents of local government could 
desire. What need is there to describe in detail the comic course 
of a farce like this? Suffice it that Mr. Paulton is the Councillor 
—portentously grave and funereally sad, even in the throes of 
his misery. Then Miss Kate Santley, returning to the stage in 
full possession of all her vivacity and charm is the comic opera 
star, and several of the minor parts are briskly and amusingly 
played. But the chief interest to most in connection with this 
reopening of the Royalty lies in the production of the Villon play 
by “8. X. Courte.” 

Its author was wise in his generation. He had apparently 
glanced over Stevenson’s pages in “‘' The New Arabian Nights,” and 
drawn therefrom a vivid sketch of the poet who combined the 
methods of the singer, the student, the cut-throat, and the thief. 
Of his dying impenitent, however, with all his hideous sins upon 
his head, Villon’s last biographer will have none. Rather does 
he concern himself, of charity aforethought, with devising some 
means for irradiating the vagabond’s black life and sooty soul 
with a golden gleam of hope. And this he compasses with the 
help of a priest and his gentle niece, whose sweetness and good- 
ness so move the sinner’s stubborn heart that presently he dies 
to preserve her from his confederates in pillage, outrage, and 
murder. The play is prettily written, with a feeling for rhythm 
and beauty of words, and acted with fine intensity by Mr: Loring 
Fernie—an actor of whom more should be heard—and with grace 
and tenderness by Miss Florence Friend, it excited much-interest 
and evoked great applause. 
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“A MODERN EVE.” 


A Comedy, in three acts, by Mancoim C. Sauamany, first produced at a matinee at the Haymarket 
Theatre, on Monday Afternoon, July 2nd, 1894. 


Vivien Hereford .. .. .. Mrs. Tree. Eardley Hereford . -- Mr. Frep Teary. 
Mrs. Mowbray Meryon .. Miss Lortiz Venne. | Kenyon Wargrave oe ec Mr. Tres. 

Mrs. Malleson .. .. .. Mrs. Boucicavnrt. Servant .. .. «+ «+ « Miss Conover. 
Sir Gerald Raeburn |. |. Mr.CHAaRLEs ALLAN. | Melford .. .. «o Mr. Hay. 


‘Some Emotions but no Moral”’ whiapeisi. one fair judge, 
when the curtain had fallen for the third and last time upon Mr. 
Malcolm Salaman’s study of as exasperating and impracticable 
a female as ever posed either on or between boards. And it 
summed up the situation very neatly. 

This Modern Eve is the child of a loveless marriage, and has 
matrizd without knowing what the word “love ”’ really means. 
She expected her husband, Eardley Hereford, to discover new 
sensations for her, to fire her imagination, to waft her into airy 
spheres, in short, to disclose that exalted ‘‘ higher love” upon 
which Mr. Bernard Shaw makes his hero and heroine in “‘ Arms 
and the Man” heap scorn and contempt. That was what she 
looked for. What she got was caresses, and perhaps too much 
of her own way. 

Her husband, it must be owned, however, was a trying person. 
When in sheer desperation, in search of “colour,” she dallied 
with the Catholic religion because, in her own extremely 
distasteful phrase, ‘‘ to reveal one’s inner self to a stranger in the 
Confessional was piquante, it seemed a kind of privileged 
immodesty,” he thought that ‘if she had any respect for him 
she would have been content to worship where he did!’’ She also 
sought for colour elsewhere. There wasno child to link her with 
this prosaic husband and her, no doubt, ludicrously prosaic home. 
So it was not long before she ran away with a well-worn bit of 
colour, from what we can gather about as black as Othello had 
he worn his mind’s complexion in his face. Twenty-four hours 
with him revealed his hue, and she repented—but not her step, 
merely her choice. Therefore when her prig of a husband took 
her back, and treated her to severe looks and frigid tones, and 
again made no attempt to “‘stimulate her imagination,” or to 
allow her ‘‘ to live her own life,” she began insensibly to drift 
towards “colour” once more. 

On this occasion we are privileged to see it. It is a literary 
man, of eloquence, and personal distinction, by name Kenyon 
Wargrave, and with admirable restraint played by Mr. Tree. 
He has loved—several times before, but never a “‘ good woman,” 
as, with a curious want of perspicuity, he pronounces her. 
Presently he is undeceived, but he loves her still—no longer with 
the love inspired by a woman who is pure, but with that for “a 
woman who is a woman ”—again to the wounding of our faith in 
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his perception and judgment. As for her, poor creature, she 
looks into his eyes, and wonders if this that she feels this time 
will really turn out love. Anyhow she means to try, and so 
leaves her storming, bawling, blusterous, tactless husband for 
the second and presumably last time. 

What credit is due for this disturbing picture of a Modern 
Eve, must be divided equally between Mr. Salaman and Mrs. 
Tree. The author has written the character with undeniable 
ability and curious adaptiveness to feminine ‘‘mood.” But it is 
perplexing and arduous throughout. And the actress deserves 
all possible praise for playing, as she does, with brilliance, with 
subtlety, with bizarre ophidian charm. She sees the woman 
clearly, and presents her impression with vividness and a rare 
sense of reality. But could anything be more dismal than to 
have to spend some hours in the society of this vague, discon- 
tented, elusive creature, with her shadowy longings, her 
disordered nerves, her unsatisfied and utterly unsatisfiable desires. 

With the shame of exposure and divorce hanging over her, she 
has eyes only for a cushion that clashes in colour with the pre- 
vailing tone of decoration, and sets her nerves on edge! She is 
presumably ail nerves, nerves, nerves, and in that fact, and an 
alleged constitutional deficiency in the region of the heart finds 
her excuse for behaviour and feelings that are barely human. 
Her husband is a trial no doubt, but why on earth did she marry 
him, and though boorish he is really very long-suffering and indul- 
gent, and might easily be managed. And with this exception her 
human surroundings are well above the average. Her mother, 
played with delightful delicacy and tenderness by Mrs. Boucicault, 
is a sweet old lady. She has in Miss Lottie Venne a bright little 
gossip with a tongue for uncommonly smart things in the sham 
cynic vein, but with the kindest of hearts beneath it. Moreover, 
she has an invaluable counsellor and companion, and a wise old 
-man-of-the-world, in breezy Mr. Charles Allan. But no, 
she can’t be happy. She must beat her wings against imaginary 
bars—imaginary, because the love she flies to is precisely the 
same uninspired, grovelling, material love as that from which she 
flees—and with a parrot cry of ‘‘ Freedom ”’ and “‘ Individualism”’ 
‘do her little best to betray her sex’s cause. Luckily such people, 
such at any rate as are worthy of any consideration, might be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. They are mere anatomical 
specimens stuck upon the stage to excite speculation, to arouse 
controversy. On their own showing, they have no blood in their 
veins. Their hearts are mere circulating organs for distributing 
gall and bile. And when the grey-haired wiseacre, upon this 
‘Eve’s disappearance with ‘colour’? number two, ejaculates 
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“What else could have happened?” I for one say, ‘“‘ Who 
knows? who cares?” 





’ 
“LES ROIS.” 
A Play, in four acts, by M. Jutes Lemaitre, produced at Daly’s Theatre, on Monday evening, 
July 2nd, 1894. 

{( Mdme. Saran Bern- Gotlieb oa) es 7 ee) bie; ae Rene. 
Ca Princesse Wilhelmine 1. warpr. Maubert .. .. .. .. M. ANGELO. 
Frida de Talberg .. .. Mdme. Vatpry. Alvarez «. M. BRUNIERE. 
Kate +» ee Méme. Saryta. Le Comte Moellnitz -- M. Monticny. 
La Goav ernante +» « Mdme. Mere. Heilborn .. . -. M. Larocue. 
Prince Hermann .. M. Guitry. Officier d’ Ordonnace -. M. Gutravp. 
Le Roi _— XVL. M. De Max. Un Officier.. ... .. .. M. Tat. 
Prine Otto M. Deva. Little Christian. |. .. M. Lacrorx. 
Prince Renaud.. -- eo M, DenevBoure. Un Huissier .. .. M. Macuin. 





Indomitable as well as irresistible, Madame Sedubenis pro- 
duced on July 2nd, a play new to London, the second 
piece that day given to the stage by a well-known dramatic critic. 
The previous week had been a six days’ struggle with exhausting 
emotional parts. From the paroxysms of jealousy, anguish, 
despair, and horror which makes La Tosca one long spasm of 
-pain, the great actress had glided into the tears and tenderness 
of morbid mawkish Marguerite—auz Camelias—and thence to 
the piteous throes of the inhuman madness and unavailing remorse 
of “‘ Phédre.” In each and all her hand has proved as true and firm 
as ever. Over none had she spared her strength or that store of 
fierce intensity which seems well-nigh inexhaustible. Yet in the 
new play her acting was distinguished by all its sterling brilliance 
and variety, and practically to her efforts alone was due the 
warm reception of a mediocre piece. 

In “ Les Rois,” M. Jules Lemaitre has set in a political frame- 
work somewhat ordinary intrigue not innocent of melodrama. 
On the face of it his drama is up-to-date. We have reigning 
sovereigns as much attached as Charles I. to the dangerous 
doctrine of divine right, with sons infected with the modern 
spirit. One is a Socialist, and he would trust King Mob im- 
plicitly. The other would shuffle off his princely coil because his 
tastes are vicious, and steal from the glare of that fierce light 
which beats upon a throne the better to indulge them. Socialism, 
Anarchism,’Abdication, Revolution, all are in the air, and as the 
play progresses, so closely does it tread upon the heels of certain 
sad happenings in imperial circles, so oddly does the political 
situation give shape to current fears, that an uneasy sense of 
assisting at tragical realities, of turning to stage account historical 
events, prevails. But pierce the surface, get at the heart of the 
play, and we are at once as remote from 1900, the period of the 
piece, as Queen Eleanor, King Henry, and Fair Rosamund. 

The old King temporarily resigns his throne of Alfanie to 
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Hermann, his Fabian son, who becomes regent, and promptly 
gives Demos its unruly head. To his consort, the queenly Wil- 
helmine, he turns a deaf ear when troubles threaten, reserving all 
his confidence for Frida de Thalberg, a Nihilist, who has been 
placed as lady-in-waiting at the Court, to further the murderous 
schemes of an implacable Anarchist virago. This deep-laid 
scheme, however, “ gangs agley,’”’ because Frida and the Prince 
fall deeply in love. Indeed so serious is the attachment that, 
when at her Rosamund bower, in which her royal lover has 
secluded her, this fair conspirator receives orders from the 
Anarchical Council to ‘‘ remove” the Prince, she disobeys the 
dread commands. More, she wildly declares her love and bends 
all her arts and charms to lure him to safety with her, in a 
distant land. He is yielding to her passionate appeals when his 
wife enters, overhears, snatches up a revolver, attempts to shoot 
the girl, and kills her husband. With this death of Hermann 
and the ‘suicide of Frida, the wayis open for sternly repressive 
measures, which the old king executes upon his turbulent people, 
and the Princess, drawn to the sovereign by her consistent 
defence of the monarchy, is proclaimed Regent for her infant 
son. 

From the point of view of what the play furnishes for Madame 
Bernhardt, which is really the only standpoint of importance, 
there are two good moments. The Queen Eleanor scene in the 
shooting box and the recital of the tragedy to the aged King are 
little gems of emotional acting -for which alone the drama may 
be borne. Beyond this, however, there is little of interest. Hither 
the minor players cannot lend to their parts the personal interest 
which attaches to everything Madame Bernhardt does, or the 
characters and intrigue in themselves are dull. , I incline to think 
it is a mixture of both. But on this point no great emphasis 
need be laid. The one thing to remember is that a little of 
Madame Bernhardt at her best is worth sitting through whole 
acts of dulness for, and that in ‘‘ Les Rois,” if only for some all 
too few minutes, we do get her so, quite at her simplest, her 
queenliest, her womanliest, her best. 


“ FEDORA” AT DALY’S THEATRE. 

There are a dozen reasons for giving ‘‘ Fédora”’ the place of 
honour in Madame Bernhardt’s programme this year. In the 
forefront stands the rumour that a couple of months hence Mr. 
Tree may revive the play. That in itself quickens interest, and 
sends one hot-foot to the old piece to learn how it wears. For 
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are we not all kindlingly conscious that, should the revival 
become fact, Mrs. Patrick Campbell would be the Slav heroine. 
And is it not matter of moment that the play for this most “‘ live” 
and actual of actresses should itself be actual and “ live?” 

Other reasons also, scarcely less personal, weigh. Thus 
Fédora is. typical Bernhardt from beginning to end, and further, 
in “ Fédora’’ Sardou is seen at his best. Now to see Madame 
Bernhardt throughout a whole play at her strongest is in itself 
worth a ransom, but to get, in company with art like hers, the 
craft of Sardou at his cleverest is to be in luck’s way indeed. 
The two are so rarely seen in conjunction now. ‘ La Tosca” in 
English and French we have had, and had in excess—Sarah 
and Sardou so to speak, at their trickiest. This season, too, 
““Madame Sans-Géne’—Sardou at his showiest and show- 
manest; moreover Sardou alone. Whereas ‘‘ Fédora”’ is not 
only a play, a picture, finely composed, boldly coloured, intensely 
dramatic, of life’s crushing ironies, but it fires its great inter- 
pretress to wondrous moments, and for these many reasons there- 
fore one welcomes it again to the boards. 

Madame Bernhardt has rarely acted better in London than 
this season. Unwonted effort has resulted in unwonted effect. 
And her Fédora felt the spur of this intensity and concentration, 
together with parts less familiar andless worn. There have been 
few more fascinating characters than this, of the unrelenting 
woman whom thirst for vengeance drives along a certain course, 
and chance mocks and betrays. - Was ever fate harder than hers, 
whose fiercely mourned proves false, whose hunted quarry turns 
out innocent, whose ingenious revenge strikes at herself, and 
whom death alone releases from her own cunningly set toils ? 
Was ever more, of passion, hatred, anguish, and remorse, de- 
manded of an actress than by this plaything of the cruel gods? 
Did ever. woman play with more enthralling power than Sarah 
Bernhardt as the fated dupe? 

One remembers the shivers and thrills created of old by this 
irresistible being. One recalls the admirable tones, the sweeping 
gusts of fury and despair, compassed. by her accomplished Eng- 
lish successor Mrs. Bernard Beere. Nevertheless, in presence of 
these crowding memories, the last performance of this well- 
worn part wears an aspect of novelty, of undreamed-of power! 
Such an impression, surely, tops the infinite of the great French- 
woman’s triumphs. What need to dwell upon the details of her 
work, of the heaving passion in the troubled life, the crowning 
pathos of the piteous death ? It is enough that the play is borne 
upon. her shoulders with consummate ease, and that for fire and 
Jinesse; for resistless force and electrical charm, her Fédora stands 
unsurpassable, unrivalled, alone. 
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REVIVAL OF “OUR FLAT” AT THE STRAND. 

Should there be anyone who during its first five hundred 
nights’ run omitted to go and chuckle at this whimsical piece, 
or what is less unlikely anyone who yearns to chuckle again, he 
may take note that Mr. Edouin has revived it for a brief season. 
There is nothing to be said of the play. It stands, like Scotland, 
where it did—and what it was. A farce that breeds in one no 
sense of loss of self-respect, nor fear that dwindling humour 
marks the sad advance of age, a farce that moves to genuine 
harmless laughter, that is ‘Our Flat.” One can say no more. 
One is constrained by a reverence for justice to admit no less. 
But if words are a superfluity as regards the play, a few may be 
spent upon the players. Nathaniel Glover of course is a gem. 
He always was, and Mr. Edouin is not an actor to suffer any- 
thing he has once polished to lose its lustre. To-day, as yester- 
day, or yester-year, his ultra-professional manager is a comic 
. embodiment of Crummles-ism up to date. But there is something 
quite as excellent, in quite another way, in the finished comedy 
of Miss May Whitty. So smooth, so genial, so pretty a per- 
formance deserves some special recognition. Nothing Miss 
Whitty does but has distinction of some sort, and her talents, as 
has often appeared, are equal to far higher things than this. 
Still itis possible to dignify farce with comedy, as Miss Rehan 
invariably shows, and how best to do it, with invariable good ‘ 
breeding and an unfailing radiancy of spirit, is demonstrated in 
“Our Flat’ by this accomplished young comedienne. 


REVIVAL OF .“ BECKET” AT THE LYCEUM. 


Really, it would take very little more to make a national ques- 
tion of Miss Terry’s fitness or unfitness to play slangy, bully- 
ragging, arms akimbo Madame Sans-Géne. Heads without 
number have been lost over the discussion, and we are farther 
than ever from the ground of common sense. Could we but get 
to it, we should see, perhaps, that Sardou is not Shakespeare, 
and that it matters very little whether his characters be played 
out to the last gasp, or no more than charmingly suggested. 
Also, perhaps, that the one thing that concerns the compact 
majority who care little for critics’ quarrels and less for their 
weathercock views, is that worthy employment be found for the 
gracious personality of this darling of a nation, which in Sans- 
Géne can certainly be done. 

Fitness or unfitness, however, here in ‘‘ Becket” is a character 
which no traducer could deny. she plays with incomparable grace 
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and pathos and charm, and maybe there was a touch more 
warmth even than usual in the greeting Fair Rosamund received 
by reason of this hollow controversy raging. For every reason 
one is glad to renew acquaintance with the play. It is not that 
the “drama” is a whit more drama than before. Its faults are 
just as glaring; its sketchiness and incoherence stand out un- 
workmanlike and reprehensible as of old. But the better one 
knows it, as a stage production, the more one is struck with the 
nobility, the grandeur of Mr. Irving’s work. As manager, as 
actor, he achieves a triumph. Reams might be covered with 
flowery word-pictures of the pageants, the bowers, the scenes of 
storm and peace, of love and hate and war, nightly set forth on 
the Lyceum stage, and still no hint conveyed of the vitalising 
force behind it all. For words do not reproduce the dominating 
influence of a master-mind, and it is just that and nothing else 
that lifts into pre-eminence umong notable productions this pre- 
eminently faulty play. 

In days to ‘come we shall recall the Mathias, the Charles, the 
Hamlet, the Iago, the baleful Lowis of the leading actor of our 
time. We shall dwell on this and that marvel of stage craft and 
brilliance in assumption. But will there be one figure in the 
whole theory of notables that he has made to live before our 
eyes, to obscure this soldier-priest who works no wonder in his- 
trionics, but serenely treads the path to martyrdom! I doubt it. 
And that doubt pays, I fancy, a higher tribute to the extraordinary 
art of this extraordinary man than whole pages of eulogy could 
offer. 

The revival, it must be noted, for ten nights only though it be, 
has all the attractions which distinguished the original produc- 
tion. Miss Genevieve Ward returns to present her boldly 
coloured picture of the jealous Queen, and Mr. Terriss lays claim 
to admiration with every scene of his impetuous, overbearing 
King, a character than which he has played none more suited to 
his robustious temperament and style. 


“THE JERRY BUILDER” AT THE STRAND 
THEATRE. 


There is pathos undeniable in leaking roofs, bursting pipes, 
and peeling walls. Such things have, by the naked simplicity ot 
their artless appeal, been known even to draw tears. But hitherto 
it has been reserved only for people with a morbid sense of humour 
either to get any fun out of them or to see any funinthem. This 
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however, applies merely to every-day existence. On the stage 
things wear a different face. The mirror that is there held up to 
nature is a convex one, and grotesquely distorts both mantraps 
and men. Consequently it follows, as the night the day, or, to 
be more theatrical, ‘‘ The Masqueraders” ‘‘ The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,’ that dissolving ceilings, rickety balconies, 
collapsible mantelpieces, and other horrific domestic ‘‘ effects,” if 
seen through this medium, can; like Mr. Toole, ‘‘ wear a comic 
-look.” And to emerge Theorytania, they have, as a matter of 
fact, been so turned to humorous account in Mr. Mark Melford’s 
new and original farce. 

Mr. Edouin evidently has a leaning towards the building 
trade and its branches. For purposes of loose comparison, ‘“‘ Our 
Flat,” ‘‘ The New Wing,” and ‘‘ The Jerry Builder’ may be set 
side by side. The lightning furnishing of the first, with its trick 
change of packing cases, hampers, and baths, into couches and 
settees and arm-chairs, can be set off against the express-speed 
paper-kanging of number two, and the rapid demolition and ruin 
of number three. Mr. Melford’s kaleidoscopic kackground, with 
its ever dropping pieces, furnishes as good a list of unconventional 
properties as either of its fore-runners, and all he needs to do now 
is to give substance to his somewhat shadowy characters. The 
best drawn is the Jerry Builder, most whimsically played by Mr. 
Edouin—a creature of unruffled serenity whom no torrent of 
invective or scorching fire of criticism can move from an exaspera- 
ting condition of chuckling placidity. Miss Susie Vaughan, too, 
should be,singled out for an amusing sketch of a widowed veteran 
who pines to pass for a recruit, and Mr. Ernest Hendrie, a 
comedian who should never be lost to sight, being always to 
memory so dear, lends meanness a diverting look. The rest 
come like shadows, so depart ; excepting Miss May Edouin, who 
deserves the hearty welcome she receives for reminding us so often 
of the animation, the verve, and the comic vis, with which her 
parents have a thousand times delighted us on the self-same stage. 


“TZEYL” AT DALY’S THEATRE. 

Given the combination of Victorien Sardou and Sarah Bern- 
hardt, we are sure of certain artistic products. There will be, for 
instance, a highly-coloured environment to throw into relief the 
actress’s genius for seductive poses and languorous grace ; plenty 
of employment will be found for the, voix d’or and soft caressing 
tones; and by a sudden turn of the dramatic wheel we shall be 
transported from holy calm and Arcadian peace, if not Arcadian 
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innocence, to the tropics of passions. Then, obedient to the 
imperious will of a master-dramatist and an arch-sorceress, we 
shall bow before a whirlwind of fury and horror and despair and be 
swept hither and thither until the nerves quiver, and the senses 
ache, when we shall be gently soothed with a few blissful 
moments of repose—heralding the approach of death—and so 
find ourselves dismissed. 

With this programme in mind, in no particular can “ Izeyl” 
be said to disappoint. In his last drama M. Sardou is moreover 
curiously up to date, despite his choice of the sixth century B.c. 
for ‘‘ Time,” and India for ‘‘ Place.” It is once again the story 
of the Woman and the Man. The prototype of Marguerite 
Gauthier, the Dubarry, and Paula Ray, Izeyl has enchained and 
ruined many noble youths, including (though ignorant of his 
rank and name) the brother of the heir to the throne, whom on 
his accession she follows into the desert to captivate and 
enslave when he renounces his empire. to found a new religion 
and devote himself to the service of humanity. 

Her fascinations avail nothing, however; her arts for once are 
of none effect, and it is not he, but she who is overcome. It is 
she who, vanquished by his spiritual exaltation and fervour, in 
turn renounces her fleshly desire, and anticipating an example 
which, six hundred years later, affected the history of the world, 
gives all her goods to the poor. But for her, as for Mrs. 
Tanqueray, there is an unsurmountable barrier cast across the 
narrow way. The Captain Ardale of her story, in the person of 
the abdicator’s profligate brother and her -abject slave, bars her 
progress. In horror at his unholy love and overmastering passion 
the converted enchantress stabs her lover in the throat, suffers 
for this the loss of her eyes and other torture, and expires in the 
desert, consoled by the presence of her beloved austere recluse, 
_ by his tardy avowal of love, and assurance that ‘‘in another and 
a better world” their bliss will be complete. 

Need we say more! Cannot Madame Bernhardt be seen in 
every phase of this ante-Christian Magdalen’s career! Picture 
her arts and charms lavished upon the hermit in the forest. 
Sensuous loveliness is here incarnate. Arrayed in gaudy draperies 
glittering with gems and shining out against the purple haze of 
an Indian twilight and the glimmering silver of a moonlit stream, 
this witch might well ensnare St. Anthony himself. There is 
one set of pictures. Another, of more sombre and exciting cast, 
follows with the young king’s violent outburst of impious love, 
and yet another upon his slaughter, her remorse, punishment, 
and death. In all, we recognise the Madame Bernhardt that we 
know. The play has frankly been devised for the employment 
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of the rare gifts she has exhibited a thousand times before, and 
once again we have to acknowledge that in work of the sensuous, 
violently contrasted kind, she issupreme. ‘‘ Izeyl” is perhaps no 
more than a gorgeous procession of more or less barbaric episodes ; 
but in the procession there is one dominant figure, and inasmuch 
as that figure is Sarah Bernhardt, and’ Sardou’s is the hand that 
orders its steps, the procession becomes a thing to be seen. 


AppIson BRIGHT. 





Some Amateur Performances. 





‘* THE GLASS OF FASHION,” BY THE MOMUS DRAMATIC CLUB. 

A creditable version of the comedy was that supplied by the 
Momus Club. If not, perhaps, a ‘‘ Glass” that would be unhesi- 
tatingly picked out from amongst its fellows as one of startling 
brilliance, it was not by any means to be dismissed with scant 
ceremony. True, it suffered something in the nature of an 
eclipse from the close proximity of the Strolling Players. That 
was almost bound to be the case; but if faults of omission and 
commission showed up a trifle more clearly than might otherwise 
have been the case, and if against the finished style of the 
Strollers their efforts seemed a little lacking in polish, there was 
much in the shape of sound, serviceable work to be placed to 
their credit. The backbone of the revival was Mr. Herbert 
Swears, a Trevanion of such distinction and quiet force as to be 
of almost as much value to the Momus as Mr. Meade was to the 
Strollers. Mr. Colley Salter has added to his long list of parts 
that of Borowski, one in which he could scarcely have expected 
to shine; but he threaded his way warily through it, and at no 
time was there any dread of his coming to grief. Mr. Wells 
was bluff and breezy as the Brewer, and had a very fair idea of his 
requirements ; but Mr. Colley Salter was sorely missed from his 
old part, into which he was wont to pour humour with a lavish 
hand where Mr. Wells but supplies it in driblets. Mr. 
Damer Dawson did not dress Jenkyn very suitably, nor did he 
run the character altogether on the right lines, but he aroused a 
sensible amount of amusement over the editor’s dilemmas. 
Mrs. Evans got very gracefully over most of the difficulties 
that beset the headstrong young wife, all, indeed, save the one 
or two that baffle most amateurs. She has all the feeling fora 
strong scene and all the knowledge how to treat it, but neither 
voice nor strength respond to the call made upon them. Miss 
Ellie Chester was the Peg of this as of the Bancroft revival, and 
Miss Rose Liddard the Lady Coombe—and an entertaining one 
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as viewed side by side with some of her predecessors in the part, 
though she by no means exhausted its possibilities. A little 
colour was effectively applied to Tom Stanhope by Mr. Cyril 
Bathurst, whose calculations in the studio scene were somewhat 
thrown out by the fixed determination of the easel to introduce 
entirely new business upon the spur of the moment. 


’ 


‘‘ PYGMALION AND GALATEA,’ 


Assuredly some evil chance waits upon Mr. Gilbert’s fairy 
comedy. Not once, but many times, has it been within hail of 
complete success, but ever, when it is passing the threshold, some 
mischance occurs, the gate swings to, and it is left on the wrong 
side. As regards the Anerley production, all seemed so promising. 
The prospect had rarely looked more fair and smiling, for where 
the Athenans fell short Fortune supplied the deficiency, and in 
the nick of time showered upon them two new actresses to 
capably fill the empty shoes of Cynisca and Myrine. Then, with 
Mrs. Frankish to endue the heroine with charm and pathos, with 
Mr. Sydney Boulton to repeat his memorable performance of the 
sculptor, with Mr. Grout as a most quaint and unctuous Chrysos, 
and with Mr. Frankish not disdaining to complete the picture with 
Leucippe, why, what might they not have made of Gilbert’s fair 
world of Greece? But what happened? Mr. Grout permitted his 
whimsical fancy to run riot to such a disastrous extent that it fairly 
threatened to strangle the poetic side of the play. Amateurs rarely 
err on the side of restraint in this part, but Mr. Grout fairly out- 
Chrysosed Chrysos. With the flood-gates of his humour opened to 
their fullest extent, hero and heroines bid fair to be swept off their 
feet and submerged. And, in truth, it would have gone hardly with 
the play with actresses less resolute than Mrs. Frankish and Mrs. 
Grout. But they upbore it. The play might tremble under the 
ruthless assaults of Mr. Grout and Mrs. Sadler, who showed a 
reprehensible readiness to back him up in his fell design, but the 
foothold of the Galatea and the Cynisca was firm, and with un- 
daunted front they repulsed every attack. Admirably matched 
they were, Mrs. Frankish sweet, natural, and touching as the 
hapless statue, Mrs. Grout (seemingly an actress who has no need 
to rise by easy stages) playing with vividness and real power as 
the jealous wife. Memory must travel back a weary way to 
supply another instance where the heroines were as strongly 
matched. Curiously enough, the disappointment of the evening 
came, as disappointments usually do, from the source least ex- 
pected. Where is the Pygmalion of yester-year? Mr. Boulton’s 
performance is not what it used to be. Itis but the shell of what 
it was, a piece of work well-enough fashioned, careful and 
artistic ; but the difference ’twixt Galatea the statue and Galatea 
the woman is not wider than the contrast ’twixt his earlier 
Pygmalion and this of to-day. 


BY THE CRYSTAL PALACE ATHENEZUM. 
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New Plays 


Propucep aNnD Important Revivats in London, from June 15th to 
July 20th, 1894. 


June 15 


, 16* 


» 18 
» 18 


(Revivals are marked thus *) 

*“* Dulverydotty,” farce, in one act, by Mrs. Aclon 
Adams. Terry’s. 

““The Middleman,” play, in four acts, by Henry 
Arthur Jones. Comedy. 

‘“‘ Tzeyl,” drama, in verse, in four acts, by MM. 
Armand Silvestre and Eugene Morand. Daly’s. 

‘‘ The Spare Room,” play, in one act, by L. A. D. 
Montague. Royalty. 

“‘ For Good or Evil,” play, in three acts, by Mrs. A. J. 
Macdonnell. Royalty. 

‘“‘ Shall We Forgive Her?” play, by Frank Harvey. 
Adelphi. 

“‘ La Navarraise,” opera, by Massenet. Covent Garden. 

“The Texan,” play, in four acts, by Tyrone Power. 
Princess’s. 

“Madame Sans-Géne,” play, in four acts, by MM. 
Sardou and Moreau. Gaiety. 

“‘ The Professor’s Love Story,” play, in three acts, by 
J. M. Barrie. Comedy. 

“A Family Matter,” comedy, in three acts, by C. G. 
Compton and A. G. Hockley. Garrick. 

“In Two Minds,” comedietta, by A. M. Heathcote. 
Garrick. 


* “ A Night in Town, comedy, in three acts, by H. A. 


Sherburn. Royalty. . 

“Villon: Poet and Cut-throat,”’ play, in one act, by 
8. X. Courte. Royalty. 

‘“* Blanche de Maletroit,” play, in one act, by A. E. W. 
Mason. Ladbroke Hall, Notting Hill. 

“ Les Rois,” play, in four acts, by M. Jules Lemaitre. 
Daly’s. 


* * Our Flat,” comedy, in three acts, by Mrs. Musgrave. 


Strand. 

“A Modern Eve,” play, by Malcolm C. Salaman. 
Haymarket. 

‘“* Mirette,” opera, by Michel Carré, lyrics by F. E. 
Weatherley, dialogue by H. Greenbank, music by 
André Messager. Savoy. 

“ L’Attaque du Moulin,” opera, founded on Zola’s 
story, by M. Louis Gallet, music by M. Alfred 
‘Bruneau. Covent Garden. 

“Such is Life,” comedy, in one act, by Alfred M. 

Mond. Avenue. — 

“The New Life,” play, in one act, by W. G. Mackay. 

Avenue. 
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“In the Depths of the Sea,”’ musical fantasy, in one 
act, words and lyrics by W. G. Mackay, music by 
Angela Goetze. Avenue. 

‘““The House of Lords,” operetta, in one act, by H. 
Greenbank, music by G. W. Byng and Ernest 
Ford. Lyric. 

‘“* Missing,” play, in one act (author unannounced). 
St. George’s Hall. 

“‘ Becket,” drama, in four acts, by Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son. Lyceum. 

“The Agony Column,” farce, by Aubrey Fitzgerald. 
Kilburn Town Hall. 

° ig: ar ang aad play, in one act, by Justin H. M’Carthy. 

yric. 

*“* Drawn Battle,” duologue, by Mr. Malcolm Watson. 
Lyric. . 

‘“‘ A Successful Mission,”’ duologue, in one act (author 
unannounced). Prince of Wales. 

“La Femme de Claude,” play, in three acts, by 
Alexandre Dumas, fils. Daly’s. 

“A Life Policy,” play, in four acts, by Helen Davis. . 
Terry’s. 


in the Provinces, from June 12th to July 17th, 1894 :— 
June 28 


““A Chance Acquaintance,” comedietta, by W. H. 
Denny. Theatre Royal, Richmond. 

“‘Laughs,” burlesque musical comedy, by A. R. 
Marshall. T. R. Edinburgh. 

“The Terror of Paris,” drama, in four acts, by Messrs. 
K. Hill-Mitchelson and Chas. H. Longden. 
Victoria Opera House, Burnley. 

“Under the Czar,” drama, in five acts, by Fred. 
Jarman. Colosseum, Oldham. 

“‘Shattered Leaves,” play, in one act, by Henry 
Earlesmere. Cambridge Hall, Sheffield. 

“The Red Star,” drama, in four acts (author un- 
announced). T. R., Ilkeston. 

‘A British Hero,” drama, in five acts, by Norman 
Harvey. Assembly Rooms, Worthing. 

‘“Naughty Boys,” comedy, in three acts, by John 
Tresahar. City Theatre, Sheffield. 

‘‘A Burnt Offering,’ drama, in one act, by Austen 
Fryers and J. M. Fisher. . St. Alban’s Mission Hall. 


In Paris, from June 10th to July 18th, 1894 :— 
June 23* “ La Mariee Recalcitrante,” comedy, in three acts, by 


M. Leon Gaudillot. Thédtre Cluny. 

“Dinah,” lyrical comedy, in four acts, by Michel 
Carré and Paul de Choudeus, music by M. Edmond 
Missa. Comédie-Parisienne. 


July -13* “ La Casquette au Pére Bugeaud,” dramia, in five acts, 


bv MM. Gaston Marot and Clairian. Porte St. 
Martin. 
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In Paris, from June ith to Ja th, 189 

June 23* “ Jua Marice Kecaicitrante,”’ comedy, in three acts, by 
M. Leon Gaudillot. Théatre Cluny. 

, 28 ‘“ Dinah,” lyrical comedy, in four acts, by Michel 
Carré and Paul de Choudeus, music by M. Edmond 
. Missa. Comédie-Parisienne. 

July -13* “ La Casquette au Pére Bugeaud,” drama, in five acts, 
bv MM. Gaston Marot and Clairian. Porte St. 
Martin. 
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